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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, DIRECTORY “MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 

iven to Church, College, and Academy Bells..... 
llustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Numeral Cards 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes. 


“Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.”’— Fohkn D. Philbrick. 

USED in the sest Primary and Grammar SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price $4.00 per hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
toANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


Important New Books. 
SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES. 


Selected by Joun G. WuittTier, with Introductory Essay. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION. :2mo. $2.00. 

HOLIDAY EDITION. Elegantly bound. 8vo. $3.50, 
Achoice selection of the poetry that Mr. Whittier likes 

best of all that has been written by English and American 

poets within the last three hundred years. 


LOWELL'S NEW VOLUME. 
AMONG MY BOOKS. 


Second Series. By James Russert $2.00. 

Contents: Dants. — Spanser. —Worpsworth. — Mit- 
Ton. — KgaTs. 

“The book is one of rare qualities. The instruction is 
that of a scholar, the judgments those of an authority, and 
the manner of conveying both is in all respects delightful. 
Not only students of literature, but all lovers of it, will take 
great enjoyment in the reading.” —Congregat’ list (Boston). 


AMONG MY BOOKS. First Series. $2.00. 
MY STUDY WINDOWS. $82.00. 


“The wisdom and wit and insight and imagination are as 
i . Curtis. 


delightful as they are surprising.”’—G. W. 


GOD AND THE BIBLE. 


By MattTrew ARNOLD. $1.50. 


“Mr, Arnold writes in a profoundly reverent spirit, and is 
evidently as sincere as earnest in professing that his motive 
is to make the Bible mere acceptable to thinking men who 

uire evidence before believing, andto set forth in clearer 
light the real value of the life and instruction of Jesus as re- 
vealing the method and secret and sweet reasonableness of 
righteousness. 


— Boston Advertiser. 
‘ 

“LITTLE CLASSIC” HAWTHORNE 
1. The Scarlet Letter............. $1 25 
2, The House of Seven Gables ............ + 
3, 4. The Marble Faun. 2 vols................- 2 50 

The Blithedale 1 25 
Twice Told Tales. 2 2 se 
The Snow 125 
9,10. Mosses from an Old Manse. 2 vdls...... 2 50 


“There is an indescribable fascination in the form and 
neatness of this edition.’’— Boston Traveller. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the Publishers, 
55a JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


ISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS for Review 

in Arithmetic, for the Use of Lower Grammar 

and Primary Schools; by M. H. Faxon. ‘his card is 

small, and arranged with great care and distinctness, present- 

ing all the combinations found in the Numeral Tables, Also 

the Sign representing those combinations, with simple defi- 

nition. It proves of great service to both teacher and pupil, 

and is commended by the best educators in Boston and vi- 
cinity. Price 5 cents each. 

Alsoa Combination Card, having the regular Tables 
on one side, and the above Miscellaneous Review on the 
other. Price 8 cents each. Sold by Brewer & Ticeston, 
No. 47 Franklin street, Boston. Samples sent tree on appli- 
cation to M. H. Faxon, No. 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 

BOOK SLATES, 


55 cow tf 
SIL ICATE Pencit ; —adopted 


The Celebrated 
State or 
extensively USED for the last SIX YEARS by the 
is of Education in New York, Philadelphia, and 
many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. Leading Bookstores 
and Stationers keep them (sfafle). N. Y. SILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 191 Fulton Street, corner of Ch 
logues free; Sample to TEACHERS. 52 22 


We have procured for those desiring 
to preserve af | BINDERS Journal, two 
styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. “Prices:—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
tach 23 $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 25 cenis, which should be remitted with the 
NEW.ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. a1 


TION, 


urch. | Arts and Science, apply to C. 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 
6oth year opened ig4th. The Spring Term will 
open April 4th, 1876. In facilities and resources, among the 
first in the country. Departments: Classical, Scientific, 
biblical, Preparatory.—Address Rev. Lucius H. 
D.D., President. 55 


OWD. COLL. Summer School of Science for 

Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a practical 
familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, and Mincr- 
aloygy. Opens July 17th ;—extends six weeks. Address 
Prof. H. Carmicuagy, Ph.D., Brunswick, Me. 53m 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. 52 


BELolr COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
logue address President A. L. Cuapin. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. - For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG tas. 


{\ARLETON COLLEGE, Minn. Open te 
C both.sexes.. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


DBvEX COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of, study 


32m 


Ad- 


penses moderate ; climate unri 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, D.D., LL.D. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 

taining Examination Pupere of 1874-5. The University 
no longer prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 60 cents by the publisher, Cuartes W. 
Sever, Cambridge, Mass. 47m 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clin N.Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, 5S. G. Brown. D.D. 


jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ae etc., 
address the President, GgorGs F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS TNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, ill. J. M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, ete., address Prof. R. B. YounaMan. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mariet 
logue, etc., address the President, I. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, 
For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prol. D. Ronbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., " 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical institute) — Rev. H. 
ollege aw—Hon. e H. n. 
College of Medicine Davie, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School— Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


Rocaser=an UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President. M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Ss Haven, D. oo D., Chancellor. Has the following 
De ents i 
oll. of Livi Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll: of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


QwAntanon= COLLEGE, {for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 

IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Towa. For catalogue, etc., address BURNS, Prest. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


purrs COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass, (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E, Fay, Secretary. 25 
NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Pres. 
IV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
[8 ypndtm containing courses of study in Departments of 


LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lestey, D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study — Classi Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


E COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
information address F. B. Daxrer. Secretary. 


.ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
Pi Cal. Year opens in August, and closes in May. 
| Address Prof. J. A. BanTon. 


Terms One , in advance, $3.00. 
{ Single copies, Ten Cents. 


New York, holds 


48 pp.; $1.soa year. S 
Rorert S. Newton, M.D 


BcLEctTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Med! 


imen copies furnished. 


» 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


ical Eclectic, 


ddress 


MEDICAL 


COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, 


For circulars address Joun A. Murruy, M.D. 


OHIO. 
29m 


EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL, 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dow.inG, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


Medical Departmentt. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. I. PARDER, 426 East 26th street. 


epartment of 
R. Rugouss, Hanover, N 


Address D. H. Cocunaua, 
DLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
D Dartmou 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement applyto Dr. R. E. RoGERs, 
Dean, P: O. Box 3838, Philadelphia 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
BEOOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific t. 


LL.,D Brooklyn, N. 


College. Address 


Prof. E. 


lege. Thorough course. 
C. Stagy, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Cwm ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
Field practice. Address Prof. 


For catalogues for 1 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
£75-76 address Samus. 
ass. 


16 zz 


PARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific Dep. 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa, Address T, Gregn, LL.D. 


A School of Ci 
Drowns, Troy, N Y. 


RENSSELAER. POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
vil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


College 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


CQBAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. u 


reparat partment of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLakgs- 
Lge, Principal. 10 
HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N. Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Watkins, Ph. D. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 


pursuits. C. B. Metcarr, Superintendent. 9 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Brid 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Paren 
care and cop instruction, Address Captain J. K. 
Bucxtyn, A. M. 
EW-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Principal. 51 az 
courses of study: Preparat 2 i iterary 
Scientific. Address La Roy Prams 22 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADPMY, St. 
Has many advantages in point W ack 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very schools, — 
Apply to H. T. Futver, Principal. 35 m 
SERINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Sprin 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srepatns, 


EST NEWTON a and Class. § 


_Address N. Ti ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. z 
W AENER'S Polytechnic Business 

Providence, R. 1. The most practical j 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catal dds cos 


W. W. Warner, Principal. 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equipments for C 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Princj 


dents for Mass. Inst. 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursa 


W ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
of ‘Technology, and other Scien- 


NK, Prin. 


Wy CRCESTEE FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


For cireu 


CoOrtAacE HILL SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, 
Dutchess Co., N. V. (en-the Pludeoa) 
s, address C. C. Prin. and Prop’ r. 


CcLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.J. Forcatalogues, address Rev. J. H. Ph.D. 


INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuarves C. Bracpon, Principal. 46 


ladies and gentlemen. 


N? SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 


F. E. Stratton, A.M., 


Princ. 


superior. 


MAFLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


artistic advantages 
Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


instructors. Send 
. Greens, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Yo 
a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments a co 
catalog’ 


ue. 


of twelve su- 
Prof. H. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
BRITAIN, 
pring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 1 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which pn a new olake will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. The 
nt Senior Class graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 
or catalogue, address, at New Briiain, 
27 t. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHOVE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

pring and Summer Term commence February, 1875. 
R course of study two A Special and Akaetti 
Course has been established for special classes of students. 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years ot 
must declare their intention of teaching in the public 
schools of Rhode Island. Address, for Circular or informa- 
tion, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 

Or T. B. Stocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. 1. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 
Spring and Summer term will commence Feb. 22. 


Pupils 


of both sexes admitted from any State. Tuition free to those 
preparing to teach in Maine. Students have the advantages 
of a caretully selected library. excellent chemica! and physical 
apparatus, and mineralogical and geological collections re- 
cently obtained. 


Address the Principal, 
s4e C. C. ROUNDS, M.S, 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Xinder- 
arten and Training School for Kindergartners, 


Werllinnon (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 


15 Mr. and Mrs. Joun Ocpen, Princ’s.—(Reference: Miss E. 


N. H. Patronized b 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 


half the States in the 


rincipal. 


P. Peabody, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Union. 
12 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
«information and new circular for 1876, apply t0 Miss 
Apa L. Howarp, President. 


51 zz 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


rest. dams. Prepares Colleg: 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, 


ded 


STATE NOKMAL SCHOOL, 


CASTINE, MAINE, 
Spring term will commence Feb. 8. Tuition and many 


text-books free. Excellent library, apparatus, and cabinet. 
Address G. T. A.M, Principal. 


ssb 


ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester, 


Address E. H. Russext, Principal. 2% 


e in the 


LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. SpautpinG, Principal, Barre, Vt. 


32 22 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


' FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Spring and Summer term begins February 17, 1876. 


W. S. Smitu, Cazenovia, 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 
prepared over 600 ‘os Men for 


. Has 


study. 


Com. LITERARY INSTITUTIO 
First-class School for both : 
Instruction thorough. J. A. Siorgs, A.M., Princ. 


sexes. 1 


IN, Suffield, Ct. 
“hree courses 


54e ELLEN ‘HYDE, Acting Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOO 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


for 
addsens 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Willi 


Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. 
College ientiic School. 


for the Scientific 


Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


of STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 


For Ladies only. 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


Pre- 
For 


term will 


W ESTEIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
The Spring and Summer begin Feb. 1 


L W. 


siury, Vt. 


“ 
~ 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
For cata- 
| 
Ez ton, Mass. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, Princ. §12zz | f 
| 
— 
| 
| x 
4 
| 
ablished :82¢ 
G | 
VICKINSO Princip 
\ 
2 


NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room.) 


These Slates are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 


of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 


water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable co a 
i combined with the cheafness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in geveral use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often ed in the use of the common slate, 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet oak a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
por ga. be have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 


half, which brings it within the meansof every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
No. x inches, two marking surfaces, .... ...- fo.15 
“ 36 «x .20 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUF’G C@O., 
29 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN 80LD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged for the il’s name, 
class No. and Date, connie for woods, and 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition oat Dictation Ex- 


thousands of times. Sample copy mailed (postage-paid) on 
receipt of the retail price, ro cents. For in tay x 
i ill be made. Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. ’ 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
Jied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at tne close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New-York City. 
Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
, in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’ 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


| 109 Fulton St. 
New York. 

AAA OOK __Wew York, 

A A EXCHANGE. 

Furnish al] new and second-hand Magazines, and 

Reviews. Want second-hand books and numbers 


volumes fa. Books, new and old, loaned to all 
parts of the United States. Book Excuance MonTuLy, 25 


cents a 
— oun B. Atpen, Manager. 


JK 'NDERGARTEN OCCUPATION 
MATERIALS. 


F. W. MARTINI & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in School Supplies, 
riz Witutam St., NEW YORK. 


Catalogues furnished on application. sad 


To Teachers and Students. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
4th Avenue and 23d Street, New York, 


Call attention to their new Series of ATLASES, for classes 
and for reference, comprising Fourteen Works, priced at 
from 75 cents to $14.00; also to Hart’s German Classics for 
Students, used in Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, and many other 
coll ~ the Elementary and the Advanced Science Series ; 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, fourteenth edition; Putnam’s 
World’s Progress, twentieth thousand ; Hill’s True Order of 
Studies, and other standard publications. A complete cata- 


such | logue, containing specimen pages of the Science Series, 


mailed on receipt of stamp. i 
W. H. CHASE, 4 


53 ac 11 Tremont Place (with Ginn Bros.), 
THE 
Franklin Series 

READERS: 


THE 


HANDSOMEST, 
THE 


BEST! 


This Entire Series 
just adopted for the 
Boston Schools. 


STON. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & T/ILESTON, Publishers, 
51 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


Teachers 
Furnished 


Gratis!! 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the best teachers for every position in every 

of school from that of head-master of Se = h 
ool to the teacher of the smallest District in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you adverti ou may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three ead be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
ences, recom: ions, Photographs, etc., ready to be 
ited. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black, Fine and 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 


Sent by express in any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 
It is easily applied wit H int and 
with common skill can make a poms blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, w will be from streaks, give a 
solid, fine stone su 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y, 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon 8St., Boston. 
Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 


and | Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 


To the overworked braimtoilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 


culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, inducing and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the supervision of 
27 1 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 
E CHER WANTING SITUATIONS 
can apply, in or by letter, to 
. B. Suow, Manager of ew-England Bureau of Educa- 
tion, 16 and receive 
regard to his method of securing positions. 


in | are offered to subscribers until February 


Representative Booksellers 
N EW ENGLA ND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Btstleners, 


New-England Agents for the Publications 
Seribner, Armstrong & Co, . . . . - New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
881 St., 10 Bromfield 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxte & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 


32 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents for American EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


PRANG & CO., 
e Art and Educational Publishers, 


47 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of InpusTRIAL DRawinG prepared 
for public schools by Pref Walter Smith, general super- 
visor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and State 
Director of Art-Education for Massachusetts. 

‘THe American DrawinG Mopets for the use of common 
schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

DrawinG MATERIALS. 

Pranc’s Rewarp-or- Merit Carps. 

Prano’s Naturat History For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 
Prang’s American Chromos 55 


Teachers’ Bibles. 


Limp Morocco,—ANonf.... dees 
4 
0 
6 
1 


Kid-lined Flaps,— 1 
“For sale by R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agt. N. BE. Branch Am. Tract Society, 


49 23 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 


—— attention to d ive speech. 
eferences:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 

Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of other 
matter (200 pp.) in “‘ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for 1376; 
sent postpaid en receipt of 35 cents. J.W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., National School of Elocution and Oratory, No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 49m 


BOXING GLOVE 


Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and Boating Shirts, Tights, Trunks, and 
Hosiery. Badges of all kinds. POLLARD, LEIGHTON 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont St., Boston. (Please mention 
this paper when writing.) sad 


SSSSSSESESE 


INDIAN CLUBS, DUMB 
BELLS; FENCING Foils, 


ICROSCOPES for Botany and all appliances, 
M made to order or on hand. References: Pras. Gray 
H illiams). 


arvard), Eaton (Yale), Tenny ( 
U LER, New Haven, Conn. 


51m PAUL ROESS 


Educational Notes and Queries. 


A unique periodical without a rival in the United States. It 
has been enthusiastically commended by hundreds of teach- 
ers, who declare they would not be without it for ten times 
its cost. The first number was issued in January, 1875, and 
before the issue of the tenth number, in December, 187s, it 

_ secured a circulation reaching into thirty-five States and 
territories. The ten numbers of Volume I., a treasury of re- 
condite information, will be sent postage paid on reeeipt of 
$1.50; the current volume for 1876 will be sent for $1.00 until 
the close of the year, after whieh its price will be increased 
to $1.50. No club rates. Subscriptions must begin with 
January or September. 


Ohio Educational Monthly and National Teacher. 


This periodical, which has long been declared by man 
inent educators as the best monthly educational journ 
in the United States, began its twenty-fith volume in Janu- 
7 1876. Its able contributed articles, carefully prepared 
itorials, and varied summary of educational intelligence, 
make it of exceedingly great value to every live teacher. 
Each number contains from 32 to 80 pages of reading matter, 
of le subscription, $1.50 a 
year; four or more, $1.35 ubscriptions must n 
with January, April, Tah , or October. besi 
S47" Samples of these periodicals are not sent free. A 
sample of the former, Educational Notes and axa will 
15 cent a person sending for a sample should afterward 
subscribe, he will secure the remaining numbers of the vol- 
ume by rons the subscription price less amount sent for 
sample. ddress | W. D. HENKLE, 
54b Editor and Publisher, SaLem, Onto. 


py pe in the Educational Art-Union, and 
the Portraits of Horace Mann and Emma WiLLarp 


1, 1876. (See 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu. 
cational works which they have recently published: 


Swinton’s Ceographical Course, 


* By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author ef “ Word-Book Series,” “ Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the ion of these works the uucnor nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY, 
Designed as a Class-book for Pri and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorfer Course. 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

Physical, Industrial, and a i eography for each 
State in the Union.” Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these Geographies. A copy of the “ ELgMENTARY 

Grocrarny” will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “ Comp_eTs on if desired 

for examination with a view to introd Specimen 
pages sent free on 


II. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Scignce or ArirHmetic, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and _ practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 

e claim to offer, in series, cheapest, st, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. ’ 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. . 
284 pages. Price $1.00. 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 
192 pages. Price $1.25. 
_ The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 8 
cents 
*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on ipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 
Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White's Progressive Art Studies 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. Wutre has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far éess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, yoo | In- 
dustrial, mental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


Drawing, &’c. 
NOW READY. 


THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions Sor onth set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 


A Lines and their Combinations....Price 60 cents. 
B Cubic Diagrams.... Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ........ Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the £/- 
mentary Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
Numerous tions for Convenience in too. Pre- 
red for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
ools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*.* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to inwedacton, on receipt of 60 cents. 


*,* Tus Epucationat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New Y k. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
Care Knight, A & 


dams & Co. 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 
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THE RING. 


(After the German of Grun.) 


I sat by our door one evening, 
But my love was far away, 

My thoughts were sad and heavy, 
And slowly passed the day. 


In — reverie, from 
y finger I drew the ring 
Which binds our hearts together 
Close as the ivies cling. 


Before my eye I held it 
As we a spy-glass hold, 

And peering through the circle 
Saw river, field, and wold. 


Ah, charming green-clad valley 
And fields grain, 

With such a lovely setting— 
A picture without a stain! 


The earth and arching heaven, 
Men and their fertile land, 

Are held within the sétting 
Of my circling golden band. 


O wondrous scene! thou showest 
How by love’s band is spanned 
The earth and arching heaven, 
Men and their fertile land. X. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
[Continued from Jan. 8,—No. 2) 

Next to my father’s house, our nearest neighbor was 
Major Cozens, a quiet man, who had been a major in the 
old French war. His mode of life was of the primitive 
type. His land lay next my father’s garden and fields, 
which had been purchased of him. He cultivated 
Indian corn, potatoes, peas and beans, and other vege- 
tables, and flax, which he carried through all the pro- 
cesses of rotting, breaking, combing, and cleaning, till 
it was ready, in its two forms of flax and tow, for the 
little wheel of his wife, and the large wheels of his 
daughters and granddaughter. They spun, and, in the 
winter, their father wove their spinning into the linen 
and tow-cloth for the pillow-cases and sheets, and 
table-cloths and towels of the family. The major also 
kept a flock of sheep large enough to furnish food for 
the family and for sale, and all the wool wanted for the 
warmer garments of the family, which the mothers and 
daughters spun, and the father wove. For the few 
things to be made of cotton, this was bought at the 
shops, and carded and spun and woven at home. 

They kept several cows, furnishing them abundance 
of milk, butter, and cheese,—oxen, for all the summer’s 
work of cultivation, and the hauling wood and lumber 
from the forest to the home, and the ship-yard, or the 
saw-mill. They also kept large flocks of hens, and 
turkeys, and ducks,—a supply for the home and the 
market. They thus lived an independent, simple, 
patriarchal life, every individual active, industrious, and 
busy. Was this not a higher and more respectable 
life than many of the country people live now? For 


the females, especially, it was better and healthier than 
most of the forms of life that have succeeded to it in 
country towns. The large wheel, especially, obliged 
them to throw their arms out and backward, so as to 
open the chest fully and naturally, to walk backward 
and forward perfectly erect, so as to develep their mus- 
cles and give them the best and most graceful shape 
of which the female form is capable. 


The major had a son, Abner, living at home with 
him, when I came home from Dummer Academy. He 
had been many voyages at sea, and, when at home, was 
occupied with ship-building and boat-building, or with 
fishing along the coast. He invited me to go down the 
river with him, and out to sea, teaching me the man- 
agement of a boat, the throwing of the killock, the use 
of an oar and the rudder, and showed me the best 
spots to fish for cod and haddock, bass and pol- 
lock, and entertaining me with stories of his sea life. 
A few hours commonly enabled us to fill our small 
boat, and to sail or row back. I became much inter- 
ested in this sport, and, when Abner went to sea, took 
these little voyages with young men whom I knew. 
Before he went, I accompanied him, and once, as I was 
fishing, told Abner I believed my hook had caught 
hold of something at the bottom, for I could not move 
it. He took hold of my line, and immediately said: 
“You have got hold of a halibut; now, keep your line 
free from the gunwale, or he will break it. Keep 
always firm hold, and pull carefully. When he refuses 
to come upward, let him go. He will soon be tired, 
and will yield again.” I kept hold, sometimes pulling 
up a few fathoms, and then letting him gradually go 
down. Changing, as Abner called it, with him for half 
an hour, I at last saw his head, and told Abner. 
“Steady,” said he, and stationed himself on my right 
with a gaft in his hands, and setting another man also 
with a gaft on my left. As I pulled the fish to within 
two or three feet of the surface, each of them struck in 
his gaft, just at or below the gills, and we drew him on 
board. I was naturally elated at my luck, or skill, as 
I counted it. The fish was what seemed to me enor- 
mous ; I have forgotten his dimensions, but only re- 
member that, when weighed, his was found something 
more than twice my own weight. 

The late season, October, brought the time for night 
fishing in deep water, for hake and cusk. For this we 
sailed down the river in the afternoon, furnished our- 
selves with clams or other suitable bait, and rowed or 
sailed to a point nine miles from the shore, the best 
known for night fishing. Here we took in sail, threw 
down our killock,—a wooden anchor weighted with 
stone,—took our supper and put in our lines, twice as 
long as those for shallower waters. Our place was so 
well chosen that we always had luck, and often took in 
as many as our boat would safely hold, by one or two 
o’clock in the morning. I then told my fellows to go 
to sleep in the bows, and I would watch in the stern 
sheets till morning. This we usually did, and my men 
slept till daybreak ; we then took up our killock, hoist- 
ed sail, and made for the shore. 


Once, when we had been very lucky, and my men 
had turned in early, I found a fair wind just at day- 
break, hoisted sail, took up killock and steered for 
Mousum River, found water deep enough to enter the 
mouth, sailed up and moored in the boat’s place, and 
then waked my fellows, who were agreeably surprised 
to find themselves in port, at home. 


We had a variety of adventures. Once, in a very 


dark night, I perceived by the sound that something in the course of ages. 


was coming towards us. I ordered the men to take in- 
stantly to their oars, pulled upon the cable myself vig- 
orously, and had the satisfaction of perceiving a large 
vessel pass directly over the place we had just occu- 
pied. There was no light on board, and nobody to 
hear our shouts. 

We had several other pieces of luck which it pleased 
me more to tell of, than my mother to listen to; so 
that, at last, she absolutely refused to give her consent 
to my going on a night voyage. Before this, how- 
ever, I enjoyed a sight which I must describe. It was 
in that part of Autumn when the sea, in our latitude, 
is phosphorescent. I had observed a little of it for 
several nights. But this night, every ripple gave a flash 
of light. Our lines were visible for forty feet in the 
water, and the fishes we caught came up as masses of 
brilliant, golden light. We fished with two hooks to 
each line, and often brought up pairs of fine fishes. 
Once, each of us was drawing up, at the same moment, 
two fishes ; with them came the entire school, so that 
the whole ocean to the depth of forty feet, was flashing 
with the most vivid light. All these fishes remained 


began to descend, but were still visible, like thousands 
of flashes of lightning, and to the depth of 80 or 100 
feet. For the whole night, every motion, every little 


tipple, every wavelet was a soft flash of beautiful light. 
G. B, E. 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe.* 
EXTRACT FROM A SERMON BY THE LATE HORACE MANN. 


The first institution for the blind ever established on 
this Continent, or, indeed, in this western hemisphere, 
was the New-England Asylum, in Boston, Mass., in 
1829. This, now, for twenty-seven years, has been 
under the care of that distinguished man, Dr. Samuel 
G. Howe, even then known as the Philhellene, or Lover 
of Greece, but now by the broader title of philan- 
thropist, or lover of mankind. Under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. Howe, this institution has made more im- 
provements in the methods and instruments of teach- 
ing the blind, than all the other schools in the world 
added together ; and its efforts have been attended 
with a proportionate success. 

Dr. Howe has also introduced into this country, of 
late years, the still more difficult instruction of idiots. 
The success of this last and most astounding work of 
benevolence proves incontestably, that in every human 
being there exists the germs of faculties, and that the 
divine spirit of Christian love will find the means of 
discovering and fertilizing them, even when they have 
been so covered up by the sins of disobedience to God’s 
laws, that the very semblance of humanity is lost: 
Here, indeed, is the literal fulfillment of Scripture, 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the third and 
the fourth generation. But the blessed law of recuper- 
tive power is visible even here. 

As Dr. Howe now does, ana always will occupy a 
conspicuous place in the annals of benevolence, it will 
not be inappropriate to give a brief sketch of his 
life. There is a large number of men who, on account 
of his difference from them in religious views, thrust 
him out of the pale of Christianity. Passing by his 
belief, let us see if, in his life, he has not imitated the 
“© As the death of this eminent citizen has fixed for the moment all thoughts 
and hearts upon him, we think it is especially timely to give an extract from a 
sermon preached by his friend, the late Horace Mann, to the students of 
Antioch College, on Miracles. The sermon set forth that the miracles of Christ, 


which were fulfilments of original laws of nature,— not violations of them,—were 
a revelation of what the race of man, when redeemed by him, was to do for man, 


near the surface for ten minutes or more, when they- 
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Saviour as much as they. I have known him long. 
Perhaps few have known him as intimately. We were 
in college together, and for twenty years I was officially 
associated with him in the administration of that insti- 
tution with which is name is now imperishably con- 
nected. For a great deal of that time, there was 
scarcely a day in which a personal interview did not 
give me some new proof of his wisdom and goodness. 

At the time when the Greek war of independence 
broke out, Dr. Howe was a student of medicine in 
Boston. Even then, his youthful heart was an altar 
already loaded with incense. The sight of a brave 
people struggling for liberty, kindled that incense into 
a flame—a flame which has burned uninterruptedly, for 
Greece, for Poland, for Hungary, for Italy, and for 
those in this country who are under more dire oppres- 
sion than Greek, or Pole, or Hungarian, or Italian. 
He flew to Greece, and for six years, a part of the time 
as a surgeon in the army or on board the fleet, a part 
of the time as a volunteer, like Lafayette and Koscius- 
ko in our Revolutionary war, he devoted himself to the 
liberation of that people. He adhered to their cause 
until he left them free. Then he taught them some- 
thing of the arts of peace. The first cart made in 
Greece was made under his superintendence. The old 
ancestors of that people had made chariots for battle, 
but not carts for agriculture ; and their descendents in- 
herit a sufficient degree of the old organization to 
shape a graceful boat with a jack knife, while so little 
were the useful arts cultivated, that they needed instruc- 
tion: in fabricating the most common utensils of life. 
The Egyptians had overrun the Peloponnesus, ravag- 
ing and destroying all fruit and harvest, and the people 
were reduced almost to starvation 

At that critical moment Dr. Howe returned to this 
country, preached a crusade through all New England 
and New York, raised some sixty thousand dollars in 
money, and an immense quantity of clothing, with which 
he relieved the mortal necessities of the Greeks, and 
sustained them until the final hour of triumph. Twenty 
years after, when he rode alone into Greece on horse- 
back, one day, an accidental traveling companion was 
astonished to see him recognized by a peasant woman, 
who spread the glad intelligence, and he was immedi- 
ately surrounded and borne into the neighboring city, 
nolens volens, on the shoulders of the people. Such joy 
was manifested at the sight of him who had founded a 
village on. that spot in the days of stormy trial, that his 
accidental companion was moved to tears at the spec- 
tacle of the enthusiasm, even before he knew the de- 
tails of the history. At that point of time the Greeks 
were just again triumphant over oppression, and his 
friends ruled the ascendant, and were glad to do him 
honor. They also sent a Greek newspaper to his friend 
Charles Sumner, in which the incident was related, or 
probably we should never have had the pleasure of 
learning it, for Dr. Howe is never the hero of his own 
story. 

To return to his early history. At the time of his 
return from his Grecian expedition to Boston, Dr. John 
D. Fisher, who had just completed his medical studies 
in Paris, came home to Boston, also, with his great 
heart filled, brimming, with the project of establishing 
an institution of the blind, like that of the Abbé Haiiy, 
with which he had become familiar in Paris. In a city 
so renowned for its charities as Boston, the bricks and 
mortar for such an establishment could easily be ob- 
tained. But where could one find the great organiz- 
ing, executive mind to be put at its head, and to be its 
sensorium? The most sagacious turned to Dr. Howe, 
as the man above all men for the place, and he was ap- 
pointed. He accepted, and immediately embarked for 
Europe, to visit the institutions at Paris and elsewhere. 
It was while in Paris on this mission, that his chivalrous 
spirit prompted him to accept a trust which well nigh 
proved fatal, not only to the enterprise in which he 
was embarked, but to his life. This visit to Paris was 
during the Polish insurrection of 1830-31. A thrill of 


enthusiasm in behalf of the Poles, as a few years be- 
fore in behalf of the Greeks, ran’ through this country, 
and large contributions of money and clothing were 
forwarded to General Lafayette in Paris, to be remitted 
by him to their suffering objects. General Lafayette 
despatched two agents, a French and a German officer, 
with the succors. One of them was taken prisoner by 
the enemy ; the other was baulked in his purpose and 
returned. Who now had the bravery and the skill to 
carry the needed relief to the perishing army? 

It should be stated here that a large, perhaps the 
largest body of the Polish insurgents, had just been 
driven across their frontiers into Prussia. Prussia 
stipulated that if they would surrender their arms and 
dismiss their officers, she would afford them a refuge. 
But having, for some reasons of state, changed her 
policy and become more friendly to Russia, she sur- 
rounded the Poles with a cordon of soldiers, and at- 
tempted by starvation on her side of the line, to drive 
them into the jaws of the Russian bear on the other 
side. It was at this perilous juncture when, guarded 
by Prussian soldiers on one side, and watched by 
Russian victors on the other, and perishing from want 
within themselves, that Dr. Howe undertook to carry 
the needed assistance to the hunted band of patriots. 
He was then on the point of starting for Berlin to visit 
the blind institution, established there by the Abbé 
Haiiy, a quarter of a century before, and he accepted 
this commission as an episode. As soon as wheels 
could carry him, he stood within the Polish canton- 
ments, ground consecrated by the presence of patriots, 
desecrated by the rule of tyrants. The Poles had been 
quartered among the peasants, and they were. scat- 
tered over a space a dozen miles in extent. By the 
terms of capitulation, their officers had been removed. 
One officer, however, having determined to abide the 
fortunes of his companions, remained ; and the more 
securely to cover his concealment, feigned illness ; and 
from his sick quarters, unknown except by a few trusted 
ones, all necessary orders were issued. Over this ex- 
tended space, and among this large number, Dr. Howe 
began, personally, the distribution of his alms, by trav- 
eling from hut to hut, scattering gladness wherever he 
went. Soon he came to a peasant’s rude hut, where he 
was told there lay, in an upper loft, a dying Pole. He 
ascended to the apartment which bore all the evidences 
of a sick man’s chamber,—the attendance, the silence, 
the medical paraphernalia, and, by the dim light from a 
darkened window, the form of a man was seen prostrate 
upon a pallet of straw. Dr. Howe explained his 
errand, assured him that he came as a friend to help, 
and not as an enemy to betray. Convinced of this, the 
feigning sick man sprang upon his feet, and stood 
before him, a tall, gigantic grenadier, ready, as chance 
might offer, for friendship or for battle,—ready for any- 
thing but to live a slave. It was their commander. 
The supplies came at a moment when the Polish 
army was at the point of despair. They were promptly 
delivered and joyfully received ; and Dr. Howe, having 
fed the hungry and clothed the naked, started immedi- 
ately for Berlin, to learn how to give eyes to the blind. 

Immediately after arriving at Berlin, he accidentally 
met an American citizen, with whom he exchanged 
cards, giving, most fortunately, the name of the hotel 
where he lodged. The next morning that citizen called 
at the hotel and inquired for Dr. Howe, but was told 
that no such person was or had been there. Appear- 
ances, however, excited suspicion, and by adroit and 
persevering inquiries, this gentleman found that a body 
of police had visited the house during the night ; but 
Dr. Howe, for six weeks, was nowhere to be found by 
any friendly inquirers— nowhere to be seen by any 
friendly eye. The facts were, that no sooner had Dr. 
Howe distributed his succors among the Poles, than 
they were changed as from dead men to live ones. A 
new soul had been created within them, and all indica- 
tious pointed to him as to the creator. Now let us see 


what has been the fortuue of the moral hero. 


In Prussia every traveler must go from place to place 
by public conveyance. All public stages are there truly 
public ones, for they are owned and driven by the gov- 
ernment. However urgent one’s business may be— 
whatever emergency may arise, no private man with pri- 
vate horses or private carriage, is allowed to help one 
on one’s way. The government, for police purposes, 
transacts all this business. They register the name of 
every passenger, note where they take him up, and 
where they set him down, so that they can tell the out- 
going and incoming of every traveler who passes through 
the kingdom, or moves from place to place in it. 
Hence the blood-hounds easily tracked Dr. Howe from 
the camp of the Poles to his hotel in Berlin, and at mid- 
night, on the first night of his arrival in the city, they 
knocked at his chamber door. On opening it, he saw 
three men. They were clad in citizen’s dress, and at 
first only asked him the news from the camp, and re- 
quested his attendance before some civil commission- 
ers. On his declining to go, he was told he must go; 
and on his demanding by what authority, the captain of 
the band unbuttoned and laid open his citizen’s coat, 
and showed the uniform and the badge that has all the 
thunders of the government at its back. He parleyed, 
and finally, by promising to attend them in the morn- 
ing, he gained a respite for a few hours during the res- 
idue of the night. Availing himself of this critical pe- 
riod, he selected what valueless and insignificant papers 
he had, which he tore into shreds, shuffled, and threw 
into a basin of water; but all his valuable ones and 
such as might connect him with the transaction, he hid 
in the hollow of a bust of the King of Prussia, which is 
almost universally found in all public rooms and places 
of resort throughout the realm. 

With early dawn reappeared the police, who had 
watched all night at his door, to conduct him, as they 
had intimated, to some tribunal or company anxious to 
hear the news. 

Whoever has been in Berlin will remember a vast 
stone building in one of the most conspicuous streets, 
nearly in the heart of the city, obtruding its silent 
horrors upon the sight, and striking with fierce hor- 
rors all the recollections and associations of men. It 
is the government prison, the Bastile of Prussia. There, 
in a stone room eight feet by six, without fresh air, 
without light, Dr. Howe was thrust, and there began a 
night of darkness equally impervious to the light of day 
and the light of hope, and which lasted six weeks. Of 
all men and their confederates in the underworld, none 
but the princes of police, and the prince of darkness, 
knew where he was. No communication by letter or 
speech was allowed—none save that unseen communi- 
cation with the great Father of us all, which all good 
men have, and of which no earthly or infernal foe can 
rob them. 

At the end of two days he was taken before a kind of 
commission (somewhat, perhaps, like a certain kind of 
commission in this country, only in that mere despot- 
ism, I believe, the base hirelings did not have double 
the fee for convicting, which they did for acquit- 
ting, as is the case in this land of boasted freedom). 
That tribunal conducted his examination on some 
atomic or infinitesimal theory ; for they read to him not 
less than three hundred written questions, beginning 
with the names of his father and mother, and evincing 
the most extraordinary interest in every event that had 
happened from the day of his birth, and taking down all 
his answers in writing. At the end of two days more, 
he was taken before the same officers again, aud the 
three hundred and more questions were all, put to him 
again, and again were all his answers taken down in 
writing. At the close of the second examination, he 
was remanded to his dungeon, too small to welcome 
friend or comforter, but large enough to hold all the 
spectres of horror or despair that can ever visit a good 
man’s heart. There, in utter solitude, with stone walls, 
hard as though each granula in their structure were a 


tyrant’s heart, as though they had been constructed of 
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tyrants’ hearts as coral insects build coral reefs, he 
remained six weeks, having no expectation of any other 
home or tomb but that, unless, indeed, he might be 
surrendered to Prussia, and doomed to Siberian mines. 

One circumstance which transpired marks the un- 
tiring industry of the Prussian police. At his first 
examination, he saw that the whole mass of papers which 
he had torn up and thrown into the water had been 
taken out, dried, and readjusted, part to part, as one read- 
justs the dislocated pieces of -a Chinese puzzle. But 
they did not discover the important papers in the old 
king's head,—not being Yankees. 

At his arrival in Berlin from the Polish camp, as I 
before mentioned, he met an American gentleman, who 
made a call of civility upon him at his hotel the next 
morning. The denial that any such person had been 
there, and the fact that the police had visited the house 
during the night, aroused suspicions of foul play. This 
gentleman, therefore, immediately wrote to Mr. Rives, 
then American Minister, at Paris, communicating his 
apprehensions. Mr. Rives made inquiry of the Prus- 
sian government concerning the matter, and was offi- 
cially informed that no American had beep there, only 
a Frenchman, a confederate of the Poles, who pre- 
tended to* be an American. But he persisted, and 
finally, after six weeks of negotiation, and to avoid a 
threatened collision with the United States, the Prus- 
sion government withdrew its retractile fangs from the 
flesh of its victim. At night his prison door was 
opened ; he was put into a carriage, and supposed he 
was doomed to Siberia; but the rising sun reassured 
him, for he rode in an opposite direction. He was 
driven six hundred miles without stopping, and tossed 
across the Prussian frontier with an admonition never 
to set foot within it again. His trunk and effects were 
there all restored to him, except forty-two dollars 
retained for prison charges, after the manner of South 
Carolina when she imprisons northern colored seamen. 


When I went to Europe with Dr. Howe in 1843, his 
name was found still standing on the proscribed list in 
all Prussian frontiers, and he was still forbidden to 
enter the kingdom. The King of Prussia has since 
relented, for he sent Dr. Howe a gold medal for his 
wonderful achievement in educating Laura Bridgman, 
—the medal being of a class bestowed only upon those 
who have performed the most distinguished philan- 
thropic services. It is a curious fact that this medal 
was of precisely the value of the prison fees above 
mentioned ! 

I presume you have all heard something of Laura 
Bridgman. She was a child, blind, deaf, dumb, and 
almost utterly destitute of the senses of taste and smell. 
Here was this glorious world,—Nature, Beauty, Love, 
Humanity, without; there, within, brooded, and slept, 
and moanéd, an immortal soul. What North-west 
passage, or any other passage shall be opened to that 
hidden, spiritual continent, more valuable than any new 
discovered continent upon the earth, or any new dis- 
covered star in the heavens? Who shall enter and 
gather the fruits of this new garden of the Hesperides? 
What angel shall convey a spark to kindle the incense 
already laid upon that lovely, but lonely, sequestered 
altar. There was but one man who knew how to open 
that sarcophagus, and bring to life the immortal spirit 
within it,—and that man was Dr. Howe. 

With what deep emotions do we look back to the 
moments when great events were preparing for their 
birth,—to Christopher Columbus wooing from Nature 
the secret of another continent ; to Sir Isaac Newton 
recognizing the invisible bond of attraction that holds 
the universe in its beautiful order, or to Dr. Howe with 
Laura Bridgman upon his knee, opening an avenue to 
her soul, and bringing out the captive into the light of 
day, and the more precious light of knowledge,—into 
the truths that pertain to time and to eternity. Then, she 
was a blank,—voiceless, thoughtless, seemingly inac- 
cessible. Now she is learned, sensible, beautiful, and 
far more intelligent than the average of young ladies 


who have had more than her advantages, without suf- 
fering any of her privations. Now, I suppose Dr. 
Howe has given an equivalent for the sense of sight to 
more persons, ten to one, than all the Apostles put to- 
gether. How nobly has he imitated the miracles! 
Although, as Tacitus said of Seneca, “he would make 
a fit tutor for a prince,” yet for more than a quarter of 
a century, he has spent his noble and beneficent life 
among the blind. His last annual report was num- 
bered the twenty-fifth. 

Dr. Howe is now in his fifty-fifth year. Naturally of 
a fibrous, most enduring, and resilient temperament, 
his health was broken down by exposures while in the 
army of Greece. He is the best specimen extant of all 
that was noble and valiant in the old chevalier, and in 
their day he would have been as terrible, and as gener- 
ous a warrior as Godfrey, or Amadis de Gaul. He is a 
man capable of all moods of mind, from the stormiest 
to the gentlest ; with a voice that could shout on a 
charge of calvary, or lull a sick infant to sleep. When 
that ocean of feeling he carries in his breast is calm, 
the halcyon bird might there build her nest and brood 
her young ; but when the tempest of a holy indignation 
rouses it, navies could not survive his fury. 

Though devoting himself primarily and mainly to 
his specialty of benevolence, yet, when that work is 
done, he engages in other philanthropies. ‘To whom is 
education indebted more than to him? He and 
Charles Sumner did more than all other men to correct 
public sentiment on the subject of solitary confinement 
in prisons. And the same hand that carried succors to 
the Greeks in 1826, and to the Poles in 1831, carried 
them to Kansas also, in 1856. When any benevolent 
enterprise is undertaken in Massachusetts, his leader- 
ship o1 counsel is always invoked ; and, if he be absent 


in any critical juncture, or desperate emergency, men 
cry out as the host of Clan Alpine at the battle of Beal 


an Duin, 
“ One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men!” 


tension, but a negation of it. Unlike many truly great 
men, he has no particle of self-show, or self-demonstra- 
tion; and a stranger might ride with him a thousand 
miles without being informed that he had ever been 
anywhere that everybody else had not been, or seen 
anything that everybody else had not seen. Like an 
unpolished diamond, the stirface is the only unbrilliant 
part of him ; though dim without, all luminous within. 
When he writes, or when he fights, the beholder is not 
dazzled by the sheen of the battle-axe, but the antago- 
nist dies under the weight of the metal, or by the pre- 
cision of the blow. Like the Arab’s sword which had 
shivered every sword it had ever struck, 


“Ornament, it carried none, 
Save the notches on the blade.” 


School Discipline. 


What a subject on which to enter: the preservation 
of order in a public school—the important (I had al- 
most said the most important) point in teaching! How 
many ladies of fine education, perhaps of normal school 
training, have the tact to impart instruction to children, 
but not the gift of governing them! I say gif, for I 
believe it to be a gift just as much as the taste for music, 
painting, etc. To my mind, good order consists not in 
a “graveyard stillness,” but in a happy, easy, homelike, 
quiet freedom of thought and movement—a respectful 
deportment always, but no stiff, machine-like manner, 
either to the teacher or to each other. But how is or- 
der preserved? how is it that some women can control 
a large number of children perfectly, and seemingly 
with little effort? One way is this: The teacher must 
investigate carefully the needs of her children, the 
points wherein their chief happiness lies, the faults 
toward which they show a peculiar tendency, the vir- 


tues which are most prominent. This done, taking the 


One of its most striking traits in my hero’s charac- 
ter, is the simplicity,—not merely an absence of pre- 
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school as a whole, there are individual tastes to be con- 
sulted—not whims and fancies to be humored, but rea- 
sonable preferences. In our daily intercourse with men 
and women, how often we turn aside for slight differ- 
ences of opinion or belief; and certainly the children 
also have a right to due consideration. Never make 
machines of your pupils ; strive each day to make them 
happy. Do not insist upon a course of conduct exactly 
opposite to a child’s wishes, merely for the sake of dis- 
cipline, when you are well aware that, following his 
own inclination, he might accomplish the same object 
Did you ever think your style of dress had aught to 
do with your school discipline? I do not mean one 
should dress well merely to please the children, but I 
do know that the little folks notice very quickly any- 
thing new, be it dress, necktie, or apron. I knew an 
instance of this kind where a little one went to the 
teacher and said: “Wont you please wear a prettier 
dress to-morrow?” Ina country school where a new 
teacher had been recently installed, was a boy whose 
mother—wise woman that she was—forebore asking 
him how he was pleased with the lady for several days. 
One night, when he came home, she said: “ Harry, 
how do you like the new teacher?” He replied with 
boyish earnestness, and in language more expressive 
than refined: “ Well, mother, 7 4ke her; she’s awful 
homely, but, gorry / she dresses nice.” Never allow 
scholars to be careless of any duty ; a little careless- 
ness grows into wanton neglect, and I believe we cannot 
be too particular in this respect. I well know that con- 
duct which one teacher would count disorderly, another 
might see no harm in; but of one thing I am certain: 
that little acts of disobedience can be easily corrected, 
and by so doing more serious difficulties often avoided. 
If you would teach your pupils to control their tem- 
pers, see to it carefully that you never manifest anger 
yourself, though one must not lack firmness ; and I be- 
lieve there are times when a sudden force of manner 
works admirably in arousing an indolent or inattentive 
child. I am quite sure that insolence from children is 
often provoked by an overbearing or hasty manner on 
the part of the teacher. Teach your pupils that polite- 
ness to old and young is an essential item. I was not 
only surprised but grieved to see, in a late number of 
one of our Sabbath-school papers, under the heading, 
“4 Model Sunday School,” advice which tended not 
only to neglect of courtesy, but to actual impudence. 
The story is as follows :—A Sunday-school teacher who 
was frequently late to his class, was one morning 
greeted by one of his boys with “Here comes Old 
Sorefeet”; and the writer adds: ‘If you’ve any such 
tardy teachers in your school, just whisper loud enough 
for him to hear, ‘ Here’s Old Sorefeet, come at last,’ and 
’twill be an effectual cure.” This in a journal of relig- 
ious instruction! What should we in our public 
schools think of such teaching? Inculcate principles 
of truth and frankness by example as well as by pre- 
cept. In short, watch yourself closely, and be what you 
would have your pupils be: faithful, quiet, truthful, 
courteous alike to old or young, rich or poor; and be 
sure your efforts to make the world better and brighter 
will not be in vain. B. L. Y. 


UNIVERSAL EpucaTion.—In a government like ours, 
each individual must think of the welfare of the state, 
as well as of the welfare of his own family, and there 
fore of the children of others as well as his own. It 
becomes, then, a momentous question whether the 
children in our schools are educated in reference to 
themselves and their private interests only, or with a 
regard to the great social duties and prerogatives that 
await them in after life. Are they so educated that 


when they grow up they will make better Christians, or 
only grander savages? for, however loftily the intellect 
of man may have been gifted, however skilfully it may 
have been trained, if it be not guided by a sense of 
justice, a love of mankind, and a devotion to duty, its 
possessor is only a more splendid, as he is a more 
dangerous barbarian.—Horace Mann. 
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MATHEMATICS. 
PROBLEMS. 


PropLemM LX.—The eave troughs of a house are 15 feet apart, 
and each 2¢ feet from the ground. It is required to conduct the 
water to the ground by pipes arranged like the letter Y, by two 
cross pieces and a perpendicular, in such a way that the length of 
pipe shall be the least possible. Also, a general rule for like 
cases. A. Q. J. 

PropLemM LXI.—A statue, 12 feet high, stands on the top of a 
column whose height is 48 feet. At what distance from the base 
of the column, on the same horizontal plane, will the statue ap- 
pear to the best advantage: that is, under the greatest possible 
vertical angle ? A. Q. J. 


Pros_em LXII.—To find three numbers such that, if to the 
square of each of them the sum of the other two be added, the 
three sums shall be squares. A. Q. J. 

“Vz 


pt (BE 
to find x and y by Quadratics. G.I. H 
LXIV.—Given 
by VP i 273 
to find x and y by Quadratics. G. L. H. 


ProsLemM LX V.—If y = the sum of two quantities, whereof one 

is constant, and the other varies as x y, and when x = 2, y==— 24, 
but when + = — 2, y =I, express y in terms of x. 

Please to give the solution to this question in Greenleaf’s Higher 


Algebra. F. U. H. 
PRoBLEM LXVI.—Integrate dy = ends 


— Asher B. Evans should have credit for solutions to Problems 
XLV. and XLVI.J—Eb. 


SOLUTIONS. 


[By some mistake, the solution of Problem XXXIV., by Asher B. 
Rance on page 184, was left incomplete. Here is the rest of it. 
We beg pardon of the author.—Ep.] 

It is evident from (13) that when x is zero, y becomes infinite; 
therefore the dog can never overtake the hare while their veloci- 


ties are equal. 
The integ. of (12) gives 2y— (= ] [=] 


+; where the arbitrary constant <= 2a cos 4 — 


a . » (14). If the dog overtakes the hare at C, where x=o0 


and y =a, we obtain from (14) and (10) = b(t 08 8) = 


the ratio of the dog’s velocity to that of the hare. 


ASHER B. EVANS. 


(a*—4?) sin 4 cos 4 
in2 
sin? 4 


Prosiem LIIL.—Since r= 


Now, —} (at — 09) | sin? 4.9 = — (sin § cos §— 4). 


cot a 


Hence, | =} 6+} sin cos 


+4 ab tan" {Stan where C is the constant of in- 
tegration. AsHER B. Evans. 


HORNER’S METHOD. 


Dear Sir :—In regard to Horner’s method, it seems to me to be 
only a method of guessing, and testing the guesses. Its application 
to “F. P.’s” equations in Problem XV. (p. 261), Problem VL. (p. 
293), and especially Problem V. (p. 293), is so very tedious that a 
person who has any valuable use for his time, would never put it 
to such waste. It does not appear that “F. P.” has ever thus dis- 
posed of his time, as he has not yet produced the answer to Prob- 
lem V. It is comparatively easy to express a problem in an equa- 
tien, involved to a high degree, and then recommend others to 
help themselves to the answer ! 


If guessing at an answer to a problem, and then testing its truth, 
is a proper solution, much labor spent upon many a problem might 
have been saved ; and many more of us might assume to be expert 
mathematicians. Is it not a little surprising, however, that you 
should put both “ F. P.’s” and “ E. H. C.’s” solutions of Problem 
XV. on the same page (261), while the merits of those solutions 
are so wide asunder ? 

[That was the very reason why the two solutions were given, 
because they were so unlike; and what we want in this department 
is a free and friendly criticism of solutions. The criticism made 
here, upon the solution of Problem VI, is a very just one, and has 
been made by several others.—EbD.] 

If guessing be admissable in Problem V., let us represent the 
stump by y, and the hypothenuse by x, and guess that x + y= 66.7 
ft., then 22 — y? = 225, and whence y = or 
31.664-++. On testing this answer, it will be found sufficiently 
correct. 

The values in the equations, Problem VI., may be discovered 
much more easily by inspection, than by the application of Horn- 
er’s method to “ F. P.’s ” equation (page 293). 

But perhaps the following argument is quite as satisfactory as 
either : 

(1) e2-++-y—=11; (2) x-+y?=—7. Here x and y must both be in- 
tegral, or both fractional; but they cannot both be fractional; for 


= nord in which # must be odd to ren- 


let and y= 


der x fractional. By substitution (3) 2?-+- yo + = + = 


Now, is integral, but frac- 


tional, and their sum cannot be integral, and equal to 11. Second: 
(2) =7 gives x=7—*. Now, since y is integral, y? must 
be either 1 or 4; but it cannot be 1, therefore y?= 4, and 
y= + 2, and x= + 3. 

In “W. J. L.’s” solution of Problem VI. (page 293), there 
seems to me a #on seguiter, when he assumes in v*-+- v-+- w? = 9, 
that, because the first member equals a square, vy = 2vw ; for let 
v2=9, v=3, and w==4, then 9-+3-+4=16, therefore 3= 
2, 3 2==12, which is absurd! 

I am pleased with your purpose to introduce some definitions. 
Accurate and comprehensive definitions are more important than 
book-makers seem to be conscious. Some definitions seem de- 
signed to lead astray. Let the common definition of multiple be 


tested with a class in any high school. Ask them to give you mul- 
tiples of 6; and your experience will differ from mine, if you do 
not hear from some that 2 and 3 are multiples of 6. A multiple of 
a number is a product produced by multiplying that number. This 
is a definition, which at least would not lead one to think 2 and 3 
were multiples of 6. 
The following definition of compound interest is more guarded 
than that found in most books: —Compound interest is the interest 
that accrues, when at regular periods the principal is increased by 
the interest for the next preceding period. The common mode of 
reckoning interest conforms more nearly to the following defini- 
tion, than to the usual one. The rate, or per cent., is that part of 
the principal to which one year’s interest is equal, expressed in 
hundredths. Yours, respectfully, if S. 


CUBE ROOT. 
To the Editor of The New-England: ; 


In your number for December 25 there were some remarks on 
the comparative merits of two methods of extracting the cube 
root. As neither of these exactly agrees with the method I have 
practiced for many years, I submit the latter for comparison. In 


the given question I use 252 figures : 
Cube, 


147 $7077 Root, 

15339 46017 
15987 11060692 


2196 X 6= 13176 


1611876 9671256 
1625088 
22088 X 8 = 1389436104 
16268 5504 1301484032 
162862272 8 6 
221045 X 5= 110522 
16287 332425 81436662125 
1628843767 6 38364 
2210554 X4= 
16288 526097 16 6515410438864 


The special advantage of this method is the facility with which 
each trial divisor, after the first, is obtained by simple addition. 
Add to the last complete divisor the number used in completing it, 
and the square of the last figure obtained in the root. Thus, 
1611876 being the last complete divisor, add to it the number just 
above, namely, 13176, and 6? = 36, and we have 1625088, the next 
trial divisor. I have not set down the square of the last figure of 
the root, because this can be added mentally. 

The reason of this method can be seen by comparing the two 


algebraic formulas:— #8 +- y (322 ++ 3xy+ 
is the cu x , the tity i 
the complete divisor; the is the next trial wil 


evidently differs from the former by (3xy + y2) + 92. 
Philadelphia, January 8, 1876. 


Notes and Correspondence. 
The “‘ Root” and “Stem” in Latin Grammar. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

My Dear FrIEND:—You ask me to give some further ex. 
planation of the terms “root” and “stem” in Latin grammar. I 
have several times had the same question put me by others. And 
I have sometimes answered, in substance, “ You have only to take 
the fact, as stated in the book. That is all there is of it. There 
is no explanation to give, any more than why you call a tree a 
tree.” It appears to me that persons are sometimes troubled by the 
mere simplicity of it. A word that is new to them,— especially 
one that is plainly a metaphor,— must, they think, have some mys- 
tery about it: it cannot mean anything so easy as it seems to 
mean. And yet it does. It is plainly a great convenience to refer 
such words as fango, tetigi, tactus, contingit, and so on, to the one 
form éag, which for convenience we call a “ root,” and say it has 
the “radical” meaning,— ¢ouck. And this root was, no doubt, the 
original word for éouch. It is evidently easier to refer the different 
cases of miles, including the nominative, to the form milit, which, 
for convenience, we call the “stem,” than to the nominative, whose 
inflection is then to be arbitrarily distinguished from that of sudes, 
fides, and other nominatives in es. And this stem (or something 
like it) was probably a very early word for soldier. I have myself 
found so great convenience in this, ever since it was first shown to 
me,— even in teaching the youngest and dullest pupils,—that I 
should be content to rest it here, just where the grammar puts it; 
just as in chemistry I am taught to call vitriol su/phuric acid, or 
in botany to class an apple-tree along with roses. 

I am very glad, though, to find teachers wanting to go behind 
this, and ask for further reasons. Perhaps they will be helped by 
an illustration or two. 

First, they will see the great convenience of studying in this 
way a language like Latin, when they compare it with one so base 
in form as ours. English delights in doing the whole business of 
language with mere roots,— words of three letters, we may call 
them. Take the word cut, for example. As a verb, it makes 
(with the auxiliaries) every mood, tense, number, and person, of 
both voices, except the singular present cus, and all the participles 
except cutting. It makes, without change, what in Latin would be 
a passive, and in Greek a middle voice, as when we say “ Grass 
cuts easiest just before it is ripe.” The same word does duty as a 
noun in at least two senses (as “ sword-cut” and a “cut of beef”), 
an adjective (a “ cut-worm,”) and even an adverb (“they fought 
cut-and-thrust.”) Take the corresponding Latin CAED,— itself a 
“ causative” form of the root CAD.— and you must add more than 
a hundred forms of inflection to make it stand for the same num- 
ber of things in as many ways. And what more convenient name 
for it than stem ? 

Then the “stems” of nouns and adjectives, which seem to give 
most trouble. Perhaps the best advice would be, to take the mat- 
ter just as you find it in the book,—just as you do the names of 
cases,— and get familiar with it by practice. Then, as in chem- 
istry, you will find the convenience of it by-and-by. At least you 
will find no difficulty then, except in the third declension. The 
first, fourth, and fifth explain themselves ; and for the second, such 
Italian words as éauro, libro, vespero, caro, with similar ones in 
Spanish (to say nothing of Greek), may perhaps illustrate what we 
mean by saying that these are “ o-stems,” to which the case-endings 
are most easily referred.* 

The third declension no one can pretend to simplify, in this way 
or any other. It contains over sixty different groups of forms, 
some of them very numerous, and some of only three or four, be- 
sides nearly thirty exceptional forms, outside of any group, and an 
indefinite number of Greek names used by the Latin poets. Some 
of these are clearly marked (others not so clearly) by an # before 
the case-ending, and are called “ #-stems ;” some (as wrds) by an i 
in certain cases only, and are called “ original stems ;” some it is 
easiest to range in certain subdivisions, as “ consonant-stems ;” 
while in many, the # has a tendency to run into ¢, just as it does in 
actual speech. No doubt there is confusion in all this; but the 
trouble is in the words themselves, not in the classification, which 
is as good as the words themselves will permit. In fact, it is pre- 
cisely in the third declension,— where, as I may say, the only dif- 
ficulty lies,— that the advantage of classification by consonant and 
vowel-stems is most decided. Still, if it proves to be a puzzling 
one to the learner, I should say without hesitation, “ Let it all 
alone; learn the inflections without troubling yourself in the least 
about the theory; that can wait, perfectly well, till a more conven- 
ient season.” For myself, I think it a convenience to start with 
pointing out the thing, once for all; to learn Latin from the be- 
ginning, as we may say, “in words of three letters.” But I would 
not have it sake up any room in the learner’s mind, or any time for 
the better uses of the language itself. 

I hope these brief and imperfect hints may help make the mat- 
ter a little plainer. It is a serious pity that what was meant to 
group words in their natural classes, and clear away the obscuri- 
ties of inflection, should be felt to add a fresh difficulty, by intro- 
ducing a new set of technical terms. Luckily, they are short and 
easy words, and mean a very simple thing. And when one is once 


tg terminations [in ws and um) were paver uttered by, che people. We 
have them called by the Italians, at this day, Marco and Antonio; the same bold 
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used to them, they are of the greatest possible service as a key to 
forms,— even so obscure a form as suM, which is easily seen to be 
the same, in its elements, with the aboriginal as-m, the old Greek 
es-mi, and the English (radically if not grammatically correct) #s- 
me; or, by contraction, AM. Yours truly, 

Cambridgeport, Mass., January, 1876. 

Technical Names for Animals. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Looking over the Chatterbox, the other day, I came across a list 
of the curious names given to collections of the different animals. 
Many of them are very familiar. In a country so given to the 
chase, and other sports, as England boasts of, many of these terms 
are more used than in this country. I have added a few new 
names, and also arranged them under their appropriate heads al- 
phabetically. As they were of great interest to me, I thought 
they “might also please some of the readers of THE New- 
ENGLAND: 


J. H. ALLEN. 


BEASTS. 

A pride of lions. 

A troop of monkeys. 

A drove of oxen. : 

A litter of pigs (or young of an 
small quadrupeds). 

A flock of sheep. 

A pack of wolves. 


BIRDS. 


A clattering of choughs (crow A watch of nightingales. 
family). A covey of partridges. 

A brood of chickens (or birds). A muster of peacocks. 

A trip of dottrel (plover family). A nide of pheasants. 

A flight of doves (or swallows). A stand of plover. 

A brace of ducks. A bevy of quails. 

A flock of geese. A building of rooks._ 

A brood of grouse. A wisp of snipe. 

A cast of hawks. A plump of wild fowl. 

A siege of herons. ° 


A sleuth of bears. 

A herd of deer (swine, or cattle 
merally). 

A skulk of foxes. 

A sounder of hogs. 

A stud of horses. 

A leash of hounds. 


FISH. 
A shoal of herrings. A school of mackerel (or any fish), 
INSECTS. 
A swarm of bees (or hive of bees). v.- S.C. 


An Arithmetical Curiosity. 
The Atheneum contains the following curious arrangement of 
figures : 


3] 2] 13 
8 
9| 6| 7| 
14| 1! 


It will be seen that the sum of each line, each column, and each 
diagonal is 34; the four corner figures, 34; the corner figures of 
any square of four figures (of which there are four in the larger 
square), 34; the four figures of the central square, 34; the four 
figures of each corner of the whole square, 34; making altogether 
twenty different ways in which 34 may be reckoned. The other 
sums of 34-may be obtained by taking the figures which stand 
next to the corner figures, going round from left to right, thus: 
3, 8, 14, 9-34; then take the figures that stand on the left of the 
corner figures, going the other way round: 2, 5, 15, 12—34. 

The Difference between an Infinitive and a Participle. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In answer to S. M. Severance, I wish to say, there is no “ differ- 
ence between an infinitive and a participle ;” and no sense in call- 
ing them by different names, whether used as subject or object, or 
indeed anything else that I can at present think of. Zo before 
the verb is as much a part of it, in these cases, as ing is after it ; 
—both are participles ; or more correctly, the compounds so 
formed are participles, because they partake of the nature of the 
verb and other parts of speech. J. E. Smirn. 

Gray, Me., January 10, 1876. ; 

“ Whether or No.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I would like to say to Mr. L. Wright that if he pursues his in- 
vestigations far enough, he will find that “whether or no” is an 
impious vulgarism. It was formerly the custom (not wholly ob- 
solete) for clergymen and pious people generally, to preface or 
Supplement appointments with “ God willing,” “ weather permit- 
ting,” etc., ete. 

As an offset to this, young, impious, and very determined people 
emphasized their promises by saying: “ Weather or no,” or its 
equivalent, “ Rain or shine.” J. E.S. 

Although it is not necessary, objectively, that I should express 
satisfaction with THE New ENGLAND, yet subjectively I must do 
So, because it is, in such a very marked way, a “new departure,” 
and because I find in it no occasion for my usual questions, “ Why 
don’t the managers do this?” “ Why will they do that ?” etc. 

S. J. BLANPIED, 
Principal High School, Milford, N. H. 


A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one resentment glows. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The Centennial Exposition will draw to Philadelphia, next year, 
a crowd of people, that will have to be estimated by millions in- 
stead of thousands. No one in this country above the age of child- 
hood, and able to travel, can afford not to visit this great gather- 
ing, of not only the nation, but the nations. To convey these mil- 
lions to and from will tax the railway and steamboat systems that 
lead in the direction of Philadelphia to their utmost. We under- 
stand that already large barges are being built, which will take 
trains of the New York and New England Railroad at or near the 
junction of the Hudson River road, and convey them across to 
Jersey City, so that passengers from New England can go through 
to Philadelphia without change of cars. This will be a great de- 
sideratum to those who would avoid the delay and vexation of 
crossing New York city. There will be no better equipped road in 
this country than the Air Line road, from Boston to New York. 
This road commences to run its through trains to Philadelphia 
with Pullman cars, April 3d. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE.—In order to show the plans of a Western city, 
with reference to the exposition of its schools and school-system, 
we present the report of the city superintendent, Mr. McAllister, 
which has been adopted by the school board. The superintendent 
after refering to the importance of such an exhibit, offered the 
following suggestions as to the practical details of the work as a 
basis for the action of the board : 

1. A history of the school system of the city, as full as the ma- 
terials at command will afford. 2. A full account of the course of 
instruction at present at use in the public schools. 3. Photo- 
graphic views of the principal schoolhouses, and plans of such of 
them as are thought worthy of being so displayed. 4. A state- 
ment of all the appliances and apparatus used as aids or means of 
illustration in giving instruction. 5. A complete representatiou of 
the work done by pupils embracing: 1. Written work—a series of 
papers in all the studies of the several grades, where pen and ink 
are used, properly classified and bound in volumes. 2. Drawings 
through all the grades, bound in volumes, and also mounted for 
convenient exhibition. 3. Penmanship, both in the regular copy- 
books and specimens prepared for exhibition. 4. Map-drawing in 
all its various stages. 5. Blanks used in the administration of 
schools, in a form convenient for reference. 

The character of. the Centennial as a memorial year should not 
be overlooked. It will afford a rare opportunity for cultivating 
patriotic sentiments in our American youth. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more appropriate than: patriotic celebrations at the close 
of the school year, in which the children should be brought to- 
gether in convenient divisions, and opportunity afforded them for 
celebrating by suitable exercises the Centennial anniversary of the 
nation’s birth. 

If to all these, the teachers would form clubs and associations 
for visiting the exhibition, and obtaining a personal knowledge of 
the educational department, our participation in the exhibition, 
and the benefit to be derived therefrom, would be complete. 

If these suggestions should meet with the approval of the board, 
I beg respectfully to recommend that a special committee of five 
be appointed for the purpose af co-operating with me in perfecting 
the necessary arrangements, etc., to make such other recommend- 
ations in connection with the matter, as may in their opinion be 
deemed advisable. 


MAINE. 
MINERALS.—It is resolved to make a full show of granite, slate, 
iron, feldspar, and other peculiar deposits of wealth, it being the 
first exposition of these resources ever attempted by the State. 


Miscellaneous. 


INFLUENCE OF NEW ENGLAND, 


Postmaster-General Jewell offered the following sentiments to 
New England, atthe celebration of Forefathers’ Day at Washington : 


“It isa misfortune, in my opinion, not to have been born in 
New England, and any man or woman who is not thus circum. 
stanced commences life under very depressing circumstances, 
Very many, however, have overcome this misfortune, as far as 
possible, by marrying New-Englanders, which is the very best 
thing to do when one has not been born there. Qualities inherited 
in New England, outcropping as they do after several generations, 
are the mainspring to the advancement and career of many of our 
best men. We have every reason to believe that the ancestry of 
our honored and worthy chief magistrate, who emigrated from a 
Massachusetts colony about the middle of the 17th century to 
Windsor, Conn., where he held the office of town clerk continu- 
ously for more than thirty years, is the cause of his sterling virtues. 
The very qualities of loyalty, integrity and virtue, for which Gen- 
eral Grant is now so celebrated, have come down to him through 
the generations of the pure New England stock. What an influ- 
ence New England, by its education and habits, has exerted upon 
the destinies of this country! How many men have been sent out 
from Bowdoin, from Dartmouth, from Middletown, from Williams, 
from Amherst and Harvard, from Brown and Yale, to leaven the 
lump of the republic! What an influence has been exerted by the 
thousands of young men who have gone out from the shipyards of 


Maine, to courageously carry American integrity and seamanship 
to the ports of every civilized nation! What an influence have 
the sturdy sons of New Hampshire, who have left her rock-bound 
hillsides to settle in other parts of the country, exerted towards 
creating the present American character of industry and thrift! 
How many men and women, after having breathed the pure air of 
the Green Mountains, where loyalty and independence appear to 
be as permanent, as substantial, and as beautiful as their native 
hills, have scattered their seeds of purity, the harvest of which we 
are now reaping all over our western praries! From the machine 
and shoe shops of Massachusetts, as well as her commercial ports 
and literary centres, have been sent broadcast over the world as 
good specimens as have ever been found in any nation or time, of 
the best qualities of the human race. And thrifty little Rhode 
Island has not been behind in her example, as she is to-day a syn- 
onym of loyalty, industry, and independence, Connecticut,—what 
a long and illustrious line of examples has she not given to this 
country of what free American-born citizens should do and be! 
From the Trumbulls, the Ellsworths, the Wolcotts, and their 
neighbors, have flowed such a stream of intelligence and pure- 
mindedness, as to have been felt in every part of our country. At 
one time almost a majority of the American Congress were either 
natives of that little State, or had been born init. If being born 
in New Hampshire, learning a trade in Massachusetts, and spend- 
ing the days of one’s manhood in Connecticut, does not entitle a 
man to be set down as a full-blooded Yankee, I know of no life 
that can; and proud am I of the appellation. New England is, 
and Has a right to be, proud of her sons and daughters, They are 
scattered far and wide, From the Penobscot to the Rio Grande, 
from Cape Cod to the Golden State, they can be found with all 
their singularities and angularities ; and in every community where 
there is work to be done, money is to be made, progress to be 
achieved, you will find them foremost; and their influence is 
always being felt for good. In conflicts of the future between 
virtue and vice, between intelligence and superstition, between 
freedom and slavery, we have a right to expect that they will be 
found, as in the past, fighting in the front rank, shoulder to 
shoulder, for universal liberty, universal education, and universal 
obedience to law.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 
The Christian Union, in a recent issue, referring to an article on 
the school question in one of its contemporaries, said : 


“Mr. James Alexander Mowatt, in the Christian at Work, rec- 
ommends as a solvent of the difficulties attending the school ques- 
tion in this country, the adoption of the system introduced in 
Ireland in 1830, and which he says has worked satisfactorily ever 
since. The system is this: All denominations in religion attend- 
ing the same public schvols for secular instruction, taught to all in 
common, But there is half an hour set apart every day for the 
children of each denomination to receive religious teaching by 
themselves, separately, im the doctrines, dogmas, and formulas of 
their own creed. Thus, in the National schools, in Marlborough 
street, Dublin, right opposite the Catholic cathedral of Cardinal 
Cullen’s diocese, there is an attendance of between four thousand 
and five thousand children. They are of every creed in the Irish 
metropolis—the majority Catholics. The schools open at nine 
o’clock, and close at three o’clock each day—no dinner hour. 
The lessons are all half-hour lessons only. Two half-hour lessons 
are given before ten o’clock. From ten till half past is set apart 
for religious instruction. The schools are all conducted as male 
and female schools, At ten o’clock all the thousands of pupils 
pour out into the yards, mixing together. Then the Catholics, 
male and female, return to the girls’ schoolroom ; the Protestant 
Episcopalians, to the boys’ schoolroom ; the Presbyterians, to the 
infant schoolroom ; the Methodists, to one of the smaller school- 
rooms on the premises; and so with the pupils of the other 
denominations. Teachers of the various creeds are in these 
schools, and accompany the children of their own church to relig- 
ious instruction. For half an hour the State does not at all inter- 
fere, and the pupils of each creed are instructed in the tenets of 
their own peculiar belief. Presbyterians teach the Shorter Cate- 
chism and Westminster Confession ; Protestant Episcopalians, the 
Book of Common Prayer and their Catechism; Methodists may 
have a revival prayer-meeting ; Catholics can use holy water, 
beads, pictures, images, prayer-book, catechism, etc., and teach 
what they think well for the half hour. On one day of the week, 
generally Saturday, two hours are given for religious instruction, 
and then a clergyman of each church may attend and catechise the 
children of his own faith separately for that time. After the period 
allotted to religious instruction has expired, all the children return, 
at the sound of the school-bell, to their separate schoolrooms and 
resume secular subjects. During the hours devoted to ‘com- 
bined secular instruction,’ no religious topic is referred to.” 


— Max Miller, the distinguished philological scholar, has an- 
nounced his intention of resigning, at the end of the present 
academic year, the chair of Comparative Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, which he has held since its foundation in 1868. 
He proposes to devote the rest of his life to the study of the 
Sanskrit language and literature. He has just finished, he says, 
the work of his life, the Aditio Princeps of the text and com- 
mentary of the oldest of the sacred books of the Brahmans, the 
oldest of the Aryan world. - 
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6S Membership in the Educational Art-Union, and 
the Portraits of Horace Mann and Emma Willard, 
are offered to subscribers until February 1, 1876. 
See issue of Fanuary 1, 1876. 


Hon. Joun D. Puicerick has been nominated as the 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. The 
election will take place February 8. 


THE passage of the bill by Congress of an appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000 for the Centennial at Philadelphia, 
insures the erection of a separate building for the edu- 
cational exhibit. 

Japan is to have an agricultural college, to be estab- 
lished and supervised by Prof. Clark, of the Amherst 
(Mass.) Agricultural College. Pfof. Clark’s eminent 
qualities as an educator and as a business manager, fit 
him for this important foreign work. 


WHEN Mr. Talmage declares that the public schools 
of America are a Protestant institution, he states only 
his own opinion, and not the sentiment of the people. 
This is just what the Catholic portion of the State 
would have us believe, and on that ground the Catho- 
lics demand a division of the school funds. The 
public schools are of the people, by the people, for the 


people, as they must ever be to educate a free people in 


the science of equality and self-government. 


TEACHERS who from choice absent themselves from 
the teachers’ meeting, and the Institute, and who refuse 
to subscribe for, or to read educational papers, or pro- 
fessional books, may be candidates for promotion,— 
but not for professional advancement. When personal 
worth and growth are the first thoughts of the teacher, 
salary, advancement, and honorable influence are in- 
evitable resultants. 


It is both practical and profitable to learn the early 
history and circumstances of those who have become 
eminent in any profession, and it is especially valuable 
to teachers, whose career has such possibilities, to 
understand the ways and means by which distinguished 
educators have won their success, The reminiscences 
of Dr. Emerson will have especial value to American 
teachers, written as they are in age, with all the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of his earlier life. “’Tis greatly 
wise to talk with our past hours.” 

The hero of many battles may “ shoulder his crutch, | as 
and show how fields were won.” 


WE accept the following “greetings” with most pro- 
found respect for their authorship, fellowship, and 
friendship, and as in duty bound will ever pray for a 


continuance of such favors from such a worthy source : 


Resolved, That the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association 
send greeting to the publisher and editor of THe NEW-ENGLAND 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTION, and congratulate them upon the success 
which bids fair to crown their most praiseworthy efforts; that we 
commend THE JOURNAL to every teacher and educator in the 
State, and that we pledge to it our individual efforts to make that 
success a sure and permanent one. 


Tue Rhode Island Institute of Instruction held one 
of its best meetings at its last annual ; and it seems to 
be the purpose of the Directors to continue to make 
the last the very best of all. The attendance was 
unusually large, and the papers and discussions were 
above grade. The numbers who crowd to the evening 
meetings are so great, that it is a matter of grave con- 
sideration how to stop the tide which sets so strongly 
Institute-ward. At the last meeting the police were 
ordered to close the doors, and many holding tickets 
were excluded. We remember annual meetings of the 
Institute within ten years, when a small company of 
the faithful gathered in a lecture-room of one of the 
Providence churches, to listen to one of the most pol- 
ished writers and speakers on the greatest of English 
poets. The question then was, “How shall we get 
teachers and people to come to our meetings?” The 
question now is, “ How not to do it?” Surely the days 
of prosperity, as well as those of adversity, have their 
trials. 


Has the State a legal right to tax its citizens for the 
support of High schools, and for the encouragement of 
higher education in general? This may seem to some 
a strange question to ask, yet as chroniclers of the 
leading events of the times, we must acquaint our 
readers with the various phases of school movements, 
whether favorable or unfavorable to the promotion of 
the cause. A case has been recently decided by the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, which, so far as that 
State is concerned, sets the question at rest. The 
facts are, that certain citizens of the village of Kala- 
mazoo, filed a bill to restrain the collection of such 
portion of the school taxes, assessed against the com- 
plainants for the year 1872, as had been voted for the 
support of the High School in that village, and for the 
payment of the salary of the superintendent. The 
real purpose of the suit was to test the rights of school 
authorities to levy upon the general public for the sup- 
port of what are known as high schools, and to make 
free, by such taxation, the instruction of children in 
other languages than the English. It was, conse- 
quently, a question of no small interest to the people 
of the State, for it aimed a blow at all grades of public 
instruction, above the primary or elementary schools. 
The argument was that, while there was no constitu- 
tional provision prohibiting such taxation, the general 
course of legislation, and the understanding of the 
people, have been such as to require the court to 
decide that instruction in the classics, and in living, 
modern languages in these schools was not practical, 
and therefore, not necessary for the benefit of the 
people at large, but as accomplishments for the few, 
to be sought by those able to pay for them, and to be 
paid by them, and not by general tax. Not only the 
policy, but the higher learning, when supplied by the 
State, was so far a matter of private concern to those 
who received it, that the courts ought to declare it 
incompetent to supply it wholly at the public expense. 

Justice Cooley, in rendering the opinion of the 
court, expressed surprise that the legislation and policy 
of the State had been appealed to “against the right of 
the State to furnish a liberal education to its youth, in 
schools brought within the reach of all classes.” The 
Court had always supposed that education i in secondary, 

as well as primary schools, had practical’ advantages 


“to be supplied at their option to the rich and poor 


alike, and not as something pertaining to culture and 
accomplishments, to be brought, as such, within the 
reach of those whose accumulated wealth enabled them 
to pay for it.” Justice Cooley cites the acts of the 
Territorial, as well as the State Legislature, to show 
that Michigan has always manifested a wise and liberal 
spirit in making full provision for the education of her 
youth at the public expense, as a great public benefit. 
The School act of 1827, provides that “ every township 
containing fifty families shall have a school for six 
months in each year, in which the instruction shall 
embrace reading, writing, the English and French lan- 
guages, arithmetic, orthography, and decent behavior ; 
and every township numbering 200 families shall be 
provided with a grammar schoolmaster, of good morals, 
well instructed in the Latin, French, and English Jan- 
guages, and shall, in addition, be provided with a 
teacher to instruct in the English language.” With 
such enactments, it was clear that the school system of 
the State was designed, in the language of the first 
State Superintendent Pierce, to furnish good instruc- 
tion to all classes in the community,—“ as good 
indeed for the poorest boy of the State, as the rich man can 
furnish his children with all his wealth,” 

In concluding its decision, which was in favor of 
dismissing the bill of the complainants, the Court 
justly says: “Neither in our State policy, in our Con- 
stitution, or in our laws, do we find the primary school 
districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which 
their officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of 
instruction that may be given, if their voters consent 
in regular form to bear the expense, and raise the 
taxes for that purpose.” 


Francis Gardner. 
BY WILLIAM R. DIMMOCK, LL.D, 


Francis Gardner, identified with the Boston Latin 
School for many years, after an illness of some months’ 
duration, was finally released from suffering on the 
evening of the roth of January. 

He was born in Walpole, New Hampshire, March 
15th, 1812. His father was at that time’a distinguished 
lawyer in Cheshire county, and a member of Congress. 
When his son was about five years old he removed to 
Keene, and a little later to Boston. The son, who bore 
his father’s and his grandfather’s name,— both of them 
graduates of Harvard College,—entered the Latin 
School as a pupil in 1822. Benjamin A. Gould was at 
that time master of the school ; Mr. Leverett, the editor 
of the Latin Dictionary, during a part of the schoo 
course was an usher, and subsequently sub-master. In 
1827, at the age of fifteen, Francis Gardner entered 
Harvard, and was graduated in 1831. Among his 
school and college mates were Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurt- 
leff, Wendell Phillips, John Lothrop Motley, Dr. Geo. 
C. Shattuck, and Dr. H. B, Tucker.. In college Mr. 
Gardner was a diligent but quite unambitious student, 
and greatly devoted to all physical sports, as well known 
upon the Delta as in the recitation room. He was grad- 
uated with distinction, and with the reputation of pos- 
sessing an earnest and resolute manhood. He entered 
at first upon the study of law in the then famous office 
of Rand & Fiske, in Boston ; but in the autumn of the 
same year was appointed usher in the Latin School. 
The death of his father, who, in his dying hours, en- 
trusted the care of his mother and sisters to him, laid 
upon him a duty that he faithfully performed with the 
utmost filial and fraternal fidelity. His fidelity to his 
trust compelled him to abandon his own personal aims 
and hopes. The acceptance and performance of this 
duty led to a complete surrender of himself to a life of 
usefulness, in which he sought nothing for himself, gave 
up all thought of distinction, put away all temptation to 
ease and comfort or amusement, adopted no other aim 
in life than being useful to others, and sternly controlled 
himself, by rigid self-discipline, to spend no time in 


anything but service. 
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He was a man of great physical strength, carefully 
maintained by systematic exercise, cf immense powers 
of application, and great strength of will. His work 
was never bounded by the school room or by school 
hours ; but early and late, in term time and vacation, 
throughout all of his life, he was wholly devoted to his 
duties as a teacher. Even in his exercise, which was 
daily taken at the gymnasium until he was nearly fifty 
years of age, he had a class of his boys under gymastic 
instruction exercising with him, 

He was appointed sub-master of the school in 1836, 
and remained iu that position until the summer of 1850. 
He then accepted an appointment as private tutor of a 
young man visiting Europe, but in the autumn of 1851 
was elected head-master of the school, and remained in 
office until death. He thus gave over forty-three years 
of his life to the work of instruction in the school in 
which he had passed five years of his own boyhood, and 
was the only head-master who ha died while actually 
in office, since Ezekiel Cheever, who was -appointed in 
1671, and died in ‘1708, 

His life was so identified with his work, his charac- 
teristics as a man became so markedly his characteris- 
tics as a teacher, that it is impossible to separate the 
one from the other. As his own principal traits were 
those of thorough devotion to duty, uncompromising 
honesty, and intense -application to work, so they be- 
came the foundation of his methods of discipline and 
instruction. 

Some peculiarities of manner and expression grew 
out of peculiar circumstances of his life, so that it is 
necessary to allude to these circumstances, in order 
adequately to express the man. He was so weighted 
with the cares of his father’s famjly that he put early 
away from himself the idea of marriage, of ever having 
a home and family of his own. Of intense strength in 
domestic affection, and intense sensitiveness to all that 
was calculated to reach his heart, he bore out for burial 
from his house, subsequent to his father’s death, no less 
than eight members of his family, until he was left the 
past seven years entirely alone. But it was not only 
the deaths of these loved ones,—this succession of re- 
peated blows,— that wounded him to the depths of his 
heart, and compelled him to sternest self-control ; but 
in most of these cases, the death was preceded by a 
long period of slow declining health, if not of actual 
disease ; so that he once said: “I have seldom, for 
thirty years, entered my house without the thought that 
I might immediately hear sad intelligence from some 
one then sick.” His home then was one not of glad- 
ness, but almost continually was laden with an atmos- 
phere of sickness, was filled with sad memories and 
sadder forebodings. At length the last tie was broken ; 
his whole household was with the dead. There was no 
successor to any member of his family, and he knew 
that he must henceforth live a solitary life, and die a 
lonely death. His life was not like that of other men ; 
it was filled with pain to his deepest feelings. It is not 
strange, then, that he seemed to many an austere man ; 
while only those who really knew him could see the 
quivering heart underneath the rigid aspect, and knew 
that he was nerving himself for duty, and saw that the 
duty was always done, though we could only guess at 
what cost to himself. 

In the government of his school he required strict 
obedience, unquestioning submission to authority, and 
respect in both words and manner. But he was not 
particular about points of order regarded as essential 
by many. His authority was so absolute, that he could 
allow a great deal of freedom in the school-room. His 
own physical powers were so vigorous, that he appeared 
to sympathize with the restlessness of boys. He en- 
deavored to secure their progress in their studies with- 
out care for the mere forms of school discipline. There 
was an impression of vigorous life always in his room. 
At one time there was a teacher in the school whose 
boys seemed to make no progress, and yet were con- 
trolled without apparent effort, and the room was mar- 


velously still,— always still. Dr. Gardner character- 
ized it as “the stillness of death.” He left a great deal 
to boys’ honor ; but it was always with his eyes wide 
open. If he found himself deceived, there was, accord- 
ing to circumstances, a lash of contempt applied with 
stinging words, or an expression of evidently sincere 
sorrow and disappointment,— either of which was gen- 
erally sufficient to prevent d repetition of the transgres- 
sion. 

There was always, under his influence, an unusually 
high standard of truth among his pupils. He was so 
straight-forward himself,—so free from any tricks or 
meanness,—that he made a very strong impression of 
the manliness of truth. He was never more severe 
than upon falsehood, and upon the usual method of 
deception, by which boys often disguise or dodge the 
truth, He did not readily forget such offences in a 
boy ; indeed, it is doubtful if he ever forgot them. 
While he would encourage a boy to make every effort 
to redeem himself, he felt that if a boy had once erred 
in a particular direction, he was likely to err again, 
He had a remarkable faculty of detecting the faults of 
boys underneath the surface of ordinary school pro- 
priety, and was inexorable in holding good boys to a 
high standard of right feeling, as well as of right 
action ; and, possibly, he may have appeared more 
stern to their slight offences, than to the more serious 
faults of boys who made little effort to do right. In 
truth, he was educating those who seemed more capa- 
ble of it, to high, moral principles ; while, in the case 
of those of lower characters, he was satisfied with 
securing reasonable conformity to external duty. Boys 
in the lower classes who did not come into close con- 
tact with him, except when detected in serious faults, 
were often afraid of him. But the boys of his own 
classes were soon impressed with his patience in in- 
struction, his entire devotion to their interest, and his 
earnest maintaining of an absolute standard of truth. 
The absence of unnecessary restraint, his perfect im- 
partiality and love of justice, the air of manliness and 
independence that always characterized him, led them 
almost universally to respect, to admire, and to vener- 
ate him. There was nothing demonstrative about his 
regard for them, but they felt that they could rely upon 
him for any service they might individually need. His 
manner was unsympathetic, but they early learned to 
trust to his real kindness of action and life. He hada 
certain grim humor, and an odd quaintness of expression 
which were very effective in his dealing with them, and 
often very amusing as they were repeated and passed 
through the school. Conceit he was very apt to pierce, 
and the few pupils who carried away from the school 
any bitterness of feeling, were mainly those whom, 
after the manner of Socrates, he chided for “ thinking 
themselves to be something when they were nothing.” 

As a teacher, he had a remarkable facility for illus- 
trating subjects by familiar objects and incidents. He 
was a marvel of patience in giving explanations. When 
he felt that the class or the individual boy was seeking to 
understand any subject, he would repeat and vary his 
efforts over and over again, until the subject was made 
clear. These illustrations of his were often homely 
and quaint ; his anecdotes were pointed and odd ; and 
they gave so much of originality to his instruction that 
boys were first interested and aroused by his manner 
and methods, and then received with zest the knowl- 
edge which he was trying to convey. He had especial 
skill with the lower end of the class—with those who 
had, perhaps, been thought idlers or dunces through 


years of their school course. Many of them were of 
just the disposition, notwithstanding their own indiffer- 
ence to their studies, to appreciate the intense, out- 
spoken directness of Dr. Gardner, and began to work 
with new zeal ; while the skill of their instructor in ex- 
planation and illustration, made their work more intel- 
ligible than ever before. The progress made by the 
poorest scholars in his room, was constantly a surprise. 
Year after year, boys who had been looked upon as 
hopeless by other teachers, were enabled, at the close 


of the year in his room, to enter Harvard very respect- 


ably. No pains were ever too great for him to take for 
a pupil, and he devoted afternoons, and holidays, and 
vacations, with most earnest zeal to the service of any 
who needed his instruction, and this invariably without 
accepting any renumeration. His knowledge was wide- 
reaching and exact, but he never read for amusement, 
—always for use. Indeed, during the last twenty-five 
years of his life, he could hardly have been said to read 
at all,—he studied subjects. In this study he would 
exhaust book after book, but he always had some 
precise and definite end, and his knowledge was always 
ready and full. Some of the refinements of modern 
scholarship he did not appear fully to value. His 
study was so entirely in reference to his own work of 
instruction, the necessity of fully mastering the essen- 
tials of knowledge was so constantly before his mind, 
that he was unwilling to devote attention to lesser 
matters, lest the weightier should be neglected. The 
great end which he expected the teachers of the school 
to keep in view, was that the boys should learn Latin 
and Greek, and not merely learn to translate certain 
selections from the languages. Mere polish of work he 
valued little in recitations, in comparison with progress 
made. As he felt, and said, “ One lesson should make 
the next easier.” 

His relations to his teachers may be, perhaps, best 
understood from his words to me, which made an 
indelible impression upon me, when, under twenty-one 
years of age, I was appointed an usher in the school, 
and went to him for directions, ‘ There is only one 
thing,” said he, “that I particularly wish to say to you 
—it is this: The city pays, in my opinion, sufficient 
salaries to secure good teaching. It cannot afford to 
pay for failures, or for time lost in gradually working 
into fitness for the place. If one does not succeed, he 
must give way to some one who can, I shall demand 
of you resu/ts, but you may take your own methods of 
producing them. I shall not complain of your method 
if the right results come. I shall always be glad to 
give you advice, but—one thing more. If you adopt 
your own course and methods, you may fail ; if you try 
to copy mine, you certainly will. In teaching, no one 
can copy another; he must be himself. I do not 
undervalue experience, of course ; but after all, in a 
very high sense, a teacher is born and not made.” 
This opening statement he fully carried out in all my 
relations with him continued, for a number of years, I 
knew that he did not approve of all my methods of 
government and instruction; but he seldom said so, 
and when he did, it was always with the recognition 
that they might be the best for me to yse. He was 
always ready to give advice, to impart iustruction, and 
to remove the difficulties, and answer the questions that 
a young man meets in his first efforts at teaching the 
classics. He was sometimes blamed for not propping 
up the weak control of teachers, but he firmly held the 
opinion that, if a teacher had not the gift of authority, 
he could not be supported or materially helped by any 
one else. 


who are now influential as educated men, cannot be 
over-estimated, They carried away from him an idea 
of thoroughness that must have been useful in all pur- 
suits in life. But more than this, they carried away 
from him an impression of the value of genuine man- 
hood, of honest independence, and of undeviating hon- 
esty, with a hatred of shams and pretense, that ren- 
dered his name constantly dear to them, and his 
character dearly prized. Dr. Gardner often was the 
subject of bitter opposition, from those who did not 
know him sufficiently well to understand his life, and 
appreciate his motives ; but he has always had chosen 
friends who have regarded him with an intensity of 
admiration that would have surprised him, quite as 
much as it amazed others. He has filled so large a 
place in the recollections and regards of his pupils, 
that to many of them the world will never seem quite 
the same without him. He lived a noble, self-denying 
life, and in his passionate desire for usefulness, he has 
left an example that is of higher value than even the 
results of his forty-three years of faithful work. 


— From the Churchman we learn that in the State of New York 
it is proposed to establish an institution for the benefit of infirm 
and invalid teachers, under the name of the “ Teachers’ Rest.” 
The locality is not mentioned where the first essay is to be made 
further than it is in a beautiful region where living is cheap, and 
that it will accommodate twelve ladies. It is designed primarily 
for teachers worn out by long labor in their profession ; but is also 
intended to give a temporary shelter to those out of employment 
or needing relaxation. As women of culture and refinement will 
naturally shrink from applying for admission to a public charity, a 
rate of board will be charged to all, but this cha;ge may be re- 
duced or remitted, according to the circumstances of the applicant, 


His services as a teacher for so many classes of boys, _ 
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DIALOGUE. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


LOVE YOUR NEIGHBOR AS YOURSELF. 
BY GEORGE A. BAKER. 


“ Love your neighbor as yourself ”"— 
So the parson preaches ; 
That’s one half the decalogue— 
So the prayer-beok teaches. 
Half my duty I can do 
With but little labor,— 
For, with all my heart and soul, 
I do love my neighbor! 


Very little credit that 
To my self-denial ; 

Not to love her, though, might be 
Something of a trial. 

How the rosy light that peeps 
Through the glass above her 

Lingers round her lips! you see 
E’en the sunbeams love her! 


I, to make my merit more, 
Go beyond the letter: 
Love my neighbor as myself ? 
Ves! and ten times better ! 
For she’s sweeter than the breath 
Of the spring that passes 
Through the fragrant budding woods, 
O’er the meadow grasses. 


And I’ve preached the word I know, 
For it was my duty 

To eonvert the stubborn heart 
Of the little beauty. 

Once again, success has crowned 
Missionary labor : 

For her sweet eyes own that she, 
Also—loves her neighbor ! 


FOLLY LITTLE CLACKER* 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Whenever the words “ click” and “ clack” occur, the girls may snap 
the fingers or clap hands, and the boys keep time with “ clackers. 

Spring will bring the Robin and the Bluebird home, 

The happy little Swallow knows his hour to come, 

Bat not a bird is truer to his time of coming back, 

Than the jolly little Clacker, with his clack, clack, clack ; 

Click, click, click ! clack, clack, clack! 

Jolly little clacker, with your clack, clack, clack! 


Through the noisy market, down the long parade, 

Upon the crowded sidewalks, beneath the Common’s shade, 

His tramping feet for music in their marching cannot lack, 

While his busy little fingers play the clack, clack, clack ! 
Click, click, etc. 


Bluebird and the Swallow from the sweet South rove ; 

The Robin leaves his quarters in the deep pine grove. 

I know from whence they started on the happy homeward track, 

But where, all the winter sleeping, stays the clack, clack, clack ? 
Click, click, etc. 


Move your nimble fingers in the brisk, quick way; 
Some people couldn’t do it, if they tried all day. 
This morn the first of clackers, but a hundred know the knack 
And to-night you'll hear them answer with a clack, clack, clack! 
Click, click, ete. 
. 66 ” 
Forest Choir,” published by G. F. Root & 


FROST PICTURES. 
BY EDITH MAY. 


When, like a sullen exile driven forth, 

Southward, old Winter drags his icy chain, 

He graves fair pictures of his native North 
On the crisp window pane. 


The fairy fragments of some Arctic scene 

I see to-night; blank wastes of polar snow, 

Ice-laden boughs, and feathery pines that lean 
Over ravines below. 


Black frozen lakes, and icy peaks blown bare, 

Break the white surface of the crusted pane, 

And spear-like leaves, long ferns, and blossoms fair 
Linked in a silvery chain. 


Yet, while I look, the magic-picture fades, 

Melts the bright tracery from the frosted pane,— 

Trees, vales, and cliffs, in sparkling smows arrayed, 
Dissolve in silver 


MASONIC MOTION SONG. 


BY M. B, C. SLADE. 


(Tune, “Yankee Doodle.”’) 
One thing there is, about which folks 
Have very queerest notions : 
They seek to learn with quiz and jokes, 
The true Masonic motions. 
Chorus.—This is one !! and this is one !? 
And here you see another !® 
Things by every Mason done 
To each Masonic brother.* 


Thus, reaching out the friendly hand,! 
Or pointing true devotion,? 
Or greeting each fraternal band,® 
Is true Masonic motion !* 
Chorus.—This is one! etc. 


And with the hand, the heart extends, 
Across the land or ocean, 
With love to God,? and to our friends,* 
With true Masonic motion.‘ 
Chorus.—This is one! etc. 
So serving God,? and helping man,‘ 
They ways of sin and wo shun, 
And bless the world as best they can 
With trae Masonic motion.* 
Chorus.—This is one! etc. 


(1) Extend left hand. (2) Point up. 
(3) Shake hands with next mate. (4) Fold hands. 


THE FELINAE. 
(To be spoken by boys dressed in furs.] 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


Lion.—Uurrah, my kinsfolk wild ! 
Where tropic sun hath smiled 
1 lift my visage grand, 
O’er Afric’s burning sand ; 
And hold majestic reign 
On India’s delta-plain. 
Not by the Nile or Niger 
Your sunless couch, my Tiger! 
Tiger.—My whelps in Indian lair 
Smooth their dark-banded hair. 
I love the jungle deep, 
And forth at night I creep. 
By Asian river-fringes 
My supple body cringes ; 
With wild eye, shy and fierce, 
The coverts dark I pierce, 
Then with ferocious spring 
My sharp claws tear and sting. 


Lion.—My graceful Lioness 
Her darlings doth caress 
In cool and shady dell, 
While I stand sentinel. 
My rippling yellow mane 
Like showers of golden rain 
Falls round my tawny side ;— 
My glance, who may abide? 


Leopard.—I scent the Zebra’s trail 
And wave my cat-like tail. 


With many an agile bound 
I briug my prey to ground. 
My spotted, glossy tur, 

In restless, graceful stir, 
Lies crouching by the way 
In Nubia or Bombay. 


Jaguar.—U pon the Pampas’ course 
I seize the swift wild horse; 
While on his flanks I curl 
I watch the lasso’s hurl. 
Through Amazonian trees 
The whistling Monkey flees 
fierce nocturnal prowl, 
ith direful yelp and howl. 


Lion.—Fearless and peerless I, 
In my ferocity ! 
Struck by my mighty paw, ‘ 
Slain by my lance-like claw 
Fixed in its quivering sheath, 
Lift I in pitiless teeth 
Prey of the proudest blood ;— 
Then over bush and flood 
Full twenty feet I bound, 
Spurning the bloody ground! 


Chorus ive, by the school. 
ail, beautiful, cruel Felinae ! 
Smooth-haired, striped, spotted, and shiny ! 
Panting with merciless T, 
Seeking whom ye may devour; 
Lynx, with ears pointed in f/uma, _ 
Ounce, Ocelot, Panther, and Puma, 
Cats, wild and tame, of Kilkenny, 
Hail! demons familiar and many. . 


Vain, graceful, sly, Carnivora, 
With wild yell hurrah | 


(Two little children, one holding a forsaken bird's nest.) 


First Voice.—Look at this bird’s-nest I have found ; 
’Twas lying empty on the ground. 
Second Voice-—Yes; see the sticks so small and fine, 
And threads, and bark, and bits of twine ; 
And how the bird could weave it so 
Is what I should be glad to know. 
First Voice.—And how ’twas fastened to the bough, 
And staid there safely until now. 
Second Voice.—Where do you think the eggs must be? 
First Voice-—Oh! they were hatched long since, you see. 
Second Voice.—Then the young nestlings—where are they ? 
First Voice.—The nestlings? They have flown away. 
Second Voice-—How do you think the birdies know 
Which way to fly, and where to go? 
Why should they fear the winter snow 
And bitter breezes that will blow ? 
First Voice.—’Tis God who teaches them to make 
Their curious nests in bush and brake; 
’Tis God who bids them when to fly 
To sunny, land and warmer sky. H. w. 


OUR OWN. 


If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 

The words unkind would trouble my mind, 
I said, when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 

But we vex our own, with look and tone, 
We may never take back again. afe'g 


For though, in the quiet evening, 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet, oh! it might be that never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 
How many go forth in the morning 
That never come home at night! 
And hearts have broken for harsh works spoken, 
That sorrow can never set right! 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 
Ah, lips with the curve impatient ! 
Ah, brow with the look of scorn ! 
’Twere a cruel fate were to-night too late 
To undo the work of the morn. S. H. T. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN.—A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
BY MRS, M. B. C. SLADE, 


Tunse—“ Glory Hallelujah.” 
All around were field and forest, where our Zion came to be ; 
And ay mountain streams came singing, as they flowed to seek 
the sea ; 
When, with Jesus in the midst of them, were gathered two or three, 
A hundred years ago. 
Here they learned who came to save us,— 
Here they taught who came to save us ; 
Bless the church our fathers gave us, 
A hundred years ago. 


In the midst was He, to bless them, and the Holy Spirit ran 
Through the hearts that loved to labor for the love of God and man ; 
So, in faith, and hope, and courage, they the holy work began, 
A hundred years ago. 
Here they learned, &c, 


Here they called the waiting people from the country far and near, 
For they heard the Shepherd bid them feed his sheep and lambs 


so dear, 
And "oO them through green pastures, and by waters still and 
ear, 


A hundred years ago. 
Here they learned, &c. est 


One by one those loving teachers ceased, on earth, to praise and pray ; 
One by one, the faithful servants to the Master went away ; 
One by Boyes they claimed the blessing He had promised them 
that day, 
A hundred years ago. 
Here they learned, &c. 


Christian brothers, in the places that your fathers filled before, 
Pointing through your Zion’s Portals, to the Heavenly Open Door; 
Oh! renew this day the covenant they made in days of yore, 
A hundred years ago. 
Here they learned, &c. 


Then when up you goto meet them, where in glory now they dwell, 
You shall wake the joy in heaven, as the story sweet you tell, 
Of the work your hands have finished, that their own ee so well, 
A hundred years ago. 7 
Here they learned, &c. 


Oh! our Father in the Heaven, wilt Thou hold us by the hand ; 
Wilt Thou guide, and lead, and strengthen our united little band ; 
Evermore may we stand steadfast, as our fathers used to stand, 

A hundred years ago. 


ig Here they learned, &c. 


a 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


[From Erziehung der Gegenwart. 
No. Il.— Froebel in Liebenstein.—( Continued.) 


After I had accepted Froebel’s educational methods and their 
practical application, I yet felt that I lacked the point of depart- 
ure of his views and their deepest ground; but when I begged 
him to discover to me in full this fountain-head of his world 
thought, he replied, “ My last word I take with me into the grave ; 
the time for it has not yet come.” In vain fora long time, I urged 
on him the duty of uttering this word, until one day, at my house, 
he looked into some leaves of an old manuscrépt of mine and 
begged permission to take it home with him to finish reading it. 
When I went to see him the next day, he said, “ Yes, you shall 
know my last word; I have been reading your book nearly the 
whole night, and you have my idea and therefore will not misun- 
derstand me.” 

In what I had written he had found many nearly related original 
apprehensions of things, which threw light into the depths of his 
idea, and created for me a key of my own toa complete under- 
standing of it. My key, however, could not at once unlock all 
his paradoxical propositions, they were so aphoristic and dark in 
expression. Only longer study, and years of my own work, has, 
in the course of years brought insight, and now only the first be- 
ginnings of the comprehension of an idea which yet needs cen- 
turies to ripen and apply; an idea which Froebel received out of 
the hands of his predecessors as a seed gathered from the flowers 
of the past; and which he has left to the present only in germ to 
be brought to flower and fruit by legions of thinkers of the future 
whose various talents shall do justice to the manifold sides of the 
idea of the time (sei#idee). It is for the present only to make the 
first practical application upon the child in the cradle, and in the 
garden of children, and thereby to make ready the ground for fu- 
ture generations which must complete what the present has begun. 

The reproach of “ mysticism” will probably cling to Froebel’s 
name so long as his system is not completely understood, and en- 
dorsed by science; and hitherto the majority have only studied 
him and his theory superficially. The struggles of the times have 
brought so many problems of practical life for solution, that still 
await explanation, the problem of man’s interior nature and its 
means of development, may be one of the last to get its turn. 

Notwithstanding the small understanding of his idea that Froe- 
bel found in his contemporaries, he was no less deeply persuaded 
that the time would come for the acknowledgement of it. “ If 
three hundred years after my death my mode of education shall 
be worked out in Europe perfectly, according to its idea, I shall 
rejoice over it in heaven,” he replied to me once when I was la- 
menting over its slow and imperfect advance. 

Froebel found in Liebenstein a haven of rest for his declining 
years. The residence in large cities had always been irksome to 
him. “TI was born for country life and communion with nature,” 
he would say, and he knew himself well. He did not understand 
the great world ; classic learning according to the prescription of 
university faculties and authorities was utterly foreign and contra- 
dictory to his own autodidactic and original fashion of thought, 
and he was not well prepared for the discussion of the claims of 
erudition upon this or that authority. Still less was he prepared 
for the intrigues and low enmities which attacked him in the great 
centers. Therefore was he happy to have escaped and settled 
down in a farm-house near Liebenstein, after having spent a win- 
ter in Dresden, where he gave a course of lectures tu kinder- 
gartners. 

Here, he was again in the Thuringian home and surrounded by 
beautiful nature, which had ever been his best comforter; and ex- 
emplifying to his receptive, believing young scholars the law of 
his method, without meeting with irritating opposition. Here he 
could lay the foundation for the general education of the female 
sex for its highest—the edicational vocation, and every one who 
attended his instruction must have seen how the joyfulness of the 
master was reflected in the faces of the pupils. 

The interest for his cause testified by the princes of Mainungen 
and Weimar (especially by my patroness and friend, the Duchess 
Ida von Weimar who so often accompanied me to Froebel’s insti- 
tution), renewed Froebel’s courage. For I was obliged to under- 
take to mediate with the gracious and gentle princess for many a 
thing which he wished for in the interest of his eause. Through 
her I succeeded also in procuring for his institution, a locality of 
his own. One circumstance had greatly contributed to show the 
duchess how inappropriate the farm-house was for Froebel’s 
dwelling, and had rendered her very urgent to obtain the desired 
change. Having invited Froebel and me to dinner, he put on a 
frock coat which for a long time had been laid away in the closet, 
which only a thin partition separated from the cow-house, and the 
Coat was completely penetrated with the odor from the stable. 
Froebel, living constantly in this atmosphere, was not aware of it ; 
but the duchess noticed it as soon as she stepped into the room. 
Thinking the smell came from out-doors, she had the windows 
Closed ; but the smell remained only stronger, and I had to whisper 


the cause to her, which amused her very much, and the young 
princesses could not keep from laughing. We informed Froebel 
that he was the cause of our hilarity, and why; he took it very 
good-naturedly, and said, “ Your highness must now see how neces- 
sary it is to move to Marienthal.” 

After dinner the, grand duke came in with many ladies and gen- 
tlemen, to visit the princess, and Froebel was requested to present 
his idea to them. He did it so well, that the grand duke, who had 
often been present with me at the play of the children, but had 
sometimes complained to me of Froebel’s “confused ideas,” was 
that day delighted, and said, “I retract my former assertion,—the 
man speaks like a prophet.” This merited tribute made Froebel 
quite happy. He said to me, “ Do you know what warmed me up 
to-day? The harmonious proportions of that dining hall! I felt 
as if I were in a ¢empile.” The graceful marble pillars, which sup- 
ported the beautiful arched ceiling, had made an impression on 
his artistic eye. I constantly observed the true appreciation of 
art, this love for symmetrical beauty, in Froebel,—who had not 
had any adequate opportunity to become educated in art. In na- 
ture nothing escaped him; every beauty in the country around, 
every graceful curvature or line, every harmonious Blending of 
light and color, as well as the lighting up of the heavens, served 
to bring out an expression of praise of God’s creation, which came 
as naturally from his virgin soul as the gurgling of the mountain 
spring, and served to make a lasting impression on his pupils. 
But every discord was quickly observed, also. “I miss harmony 
of color here,” he said, when we passed a bed of dahlias where all 
the colors were huddled up together. 

The sharpness of his sense extended to all his organs. At great 
distances he heard tunes ; and discovered a particular fragrance 
in plants. In all ways I could see how God had fashioned him 
for his particular mission; even his want of versatility of speech, 
and his difficulty of expressing himself in writing, kept him nearer 
to nature and children, It is not likely that he would have em- 
bodied his sd¢eas so much in objects, or means of play, if he had 
been able to make himself more comprehensible in words. A cer. 
tain one-sidedness is necessary to a reformer, so that his genius 
may remain in the proper limits, and not let him roam outside of 
his mission. Universal geniuses are quite rare, and Froebel did 
not belong to that class. But Froebel had a warm heart for his 
fellow-men, outside of his own sphere of work; and helped wher- 
ever he could with the same total abnegation of self that he prac- 
ticed in all things. Middendorf told me this little anecdote : 

Froebel came home one day, very much heated by a long ram- 
rble in the environs of Marienthal, and wished to change his clothes. 


When his wife opened the wardrobe, she exclaimed, with fright : 


“ Thieves have been here; the closet is almost empty !” 

Froebel answered, laughing: “I am the thief!” and he then 
told her that the inhabitants of a neighboring village had been 
here, who had lost their all by fire; he felt bound to assist them, 
but having no money he had stripped the closet. 

But this warm heart was sometimes hidden under a rough ex- 
terior, which is often the case with beings busied with serious 
thinking. Children are the least deceived by this rough covering ; 
they possess the intuitive gift of finding loving hearts enshrined 
therein. In my ramblings with Froebel through the village streets, 
the children came to him from all door-sills, as to their own 
father ; even the smallest, hardly knowing how to walk, clung to 
his skirts, and he led them on,—a merry troop! fashionable it was 
not, but God-like. With what love he kissed those little ones! 
The magnetic attraction shone from his eyes, and penetrated their 
hearts, because it was a living truth; to him they were the germs 
of humanity, which he beheld in every one, and worshipped as the 
Maker's image. Froebel’s words, often uttered, “I see in every 
child the possibility of all mankind,” made an undying impression 
on me for the future. 

In Marienthal I was a witness to this wonderful attachment 
children had for him. A wealthy mother came for her two chil- 
dren, whom she had left during the bathing season in the kinder- 
garten, while she remained in Liebenstein. One of the boys, five 
years old, clung weepingly to Froebel’s neck, begging to stay, and 
when the mother said he might remain, though without her, he 
was quite willing, and yet he protested great love for his mother. 
Perhaps the child’s spiritual and intellectual wants had been min- 
istered to for the first time, and he felt that contentment that this 
brings to every human soul, the peace that passes all under- 
standing. (To be centinued.) 


MASSACHUSETTS CENTENNIAL 


The principal kindergartners of Massachusetts met at the pub- 
lic kindergarten room, at the corner of Somerset and Alliston 
streets, Boston, on the afternoon of january 4th; and Mr. Phil- 
brick, who had asked them to do so, proposed that they should fill 
two glass cases in the Massachusetts section of the building for 
education at the centennial celebration, with work illustrating the 
method of Froebel. 

A good deal was said of the intrinsic difficulty of exhibiting that 
vital part of the process of education which consists so largely in 
rooting the human plants. The things made in kindergarten are 
of no intrinsic worth, but only ministerial to the development, of 
the child’s getting into relation with nature, by personally produc- 
ing effects according to the order in which nature grows, and gives 


the elements of expression to man. 
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The kindergartners were a unit on the point that they would 
not sacrifice the real thing (this vital growth of children) to the 
end of exhibition. They would give no objects for the glass 
case of the children’s work that were produced by other than kin- 
dergarten motives; but most of them agreed that it was strictly 
within kindergarten motives for the children to be asked if they 
would like to make something to contribute for a monument to 
Froebel at the centennial monumental celebration, because he had 
been so good as to invent kindergartens, in which children could 
grow in goodness and happiness. It is not an uncommon thing 
for the children to build monuments to Froebel witth their blocks ; 
and it might be represented to them, easily, thatthis glass case 
would be the monument to which they could contribute anything 
pretty they could make, or had made in kindergarten; nor would 
the idea occur to a child that this was self-display, unless it were 
put into its head by some adult. However it may be with the 
grown up, with children a gift is made not to display the giver, but 
to please or benefit the person to whom it is made. 

When Mr. Philbrick spoke of the exhibition at Vienna, and the 
splendid things the children made, which, on our inquiry, he said 
could not have been the children’s inventions, but imitations and 
copies, we told him that then it was not Froebel’s kindergarten 
work, and he was quite surprised to hear that the children of the 
genuine kindergarten never made copies of any thing, but were 
brought up to the point of invention, by doing their work at the 
dictation ofthe kindergartners, who thus also taught, them with pre- 
cision and liveliness the value of words, for that which they produced 
with their fingers first existed as a clear picture in the mind, made 
by words. Therefore children’s work, when they were under seven 
years old, was not often splendid, and their little attempts at in- 
vention were only interesting to those who looked at the work as 
proofs of the child’s sound understanding (when it was dictated), 
of its creative imagination (when it was an invention). 

It was concluded that there should be a little*collection made, 
so far as it was possible, before April, to be arranged on shelves 
in one glass case, each shelf, perhaps, holding the work of a par- 
ticular age—four or five or six or seven—each piece to be labeled 
with the age of the little worker, and stating whether it was done 
by dictation or invented ; also the name of the kindergartner, or 
the locality of the kindergarten where it was done. . 

But so recent are the Massachusetts kindergartens, and so few 
children have had a four years’ time of kindergartening in Amer- 
ica yet, that all the children’s work that can be counted would not do 
justice to the whole course of the work ; therefore it was concluded 
that there should be another larger glass case, in which should be 
displayed the six months’ work of one or two of the pupils of the 
Boston training school; by which it will be plainly seen that the 
gifts and occupation materia! provided by Froebel are amply suffi- 
cient, if used in logical connection, to employ the manual activity 
of children from three years old to seven, and to exercise all their 
powers of analysis and synthesis, since it is never shown to the 
children for them to émitaée, but grows under their hands, while 
they are talking in an orderly but yet free manner of what they are 
doing, and how they do it: learning the universality of the law of 
the connection of related contrasts. 

And with this exhibition of the kindergarten work will be exhib- 

ited a complete working out from the elements Froebel gives for 
the children’s drawing, by one of Mrs. Kriege’s training pupils, a 
series of forms connected yet varying, which perhaps will be 
printed by the time of the opening of the centennial celebration, 
with notes and preface of directions for the kindergartner, who 
even in teaching drawing dictates, and leaves margin for free in- 
ventions, instead of giving copies to be imitated. 
Providing, by the net, for the want of mechanical skill of the 
little limner, Froebel begins with calling on the faculty of design, 
by touching the imagination. For instance, it is by “making be- 
lieve” that the little marks of a quarter of an inch long are so/- 
diers, that children can be induced to make so many, and take 
such pains to make them straight, as to get the mechanical skill of 
using the pencil, and so on. 


— A late number of the Zrziehung der Gegenwart says: “ In 
no country has there been need of so great sacrifice for kinder- 
garten as in Galicia. Yet the ladies maintained kindergartners, 
with all the rights of public professors, in the four great cities of 


Galicia, Lemberg, Cracow, Tarnow, and _Przemysl. This, as far 
as we know, has only been done hitherto in Trient, to the Italian 
lady Pederzotti, who is paid by the State as a public teacher.” 
As in Trient, the Galician kindergartners have to go through a 
course of public instruction in the Normal School upon kinder- 
garten theory, and go through the praxis carefully ; and we hear that 
just now, four ladies from Poland, who had already finished their 
pedagogical education for the people’s schools, have received a sti- 
pend of 400 florins from the government of Lemberg, and were sent 
to the institution for kindergartners at Kusstein, by the Ministry of 
Instruction, to be educated in Froebel’s principles, and enabled to 
open kindergartners in their own homes. In German T ie they 
have not yet arrived at a State kindergarten, although it has been 
ordered by ministerial decree, and appears to be accepted in the 
organized systems for the normal schools. “Is it not strange that 
this originally German institution makes its way among the Slavo- 
nians, Americans, and all foreign nations, earlier apd more rapidly 
than among the Germans? Does it not show the s/cowness vi the 
German temperament, and the want of generous faith of the Ger- 
man schoolmen, who stand fast to their own theories, and look 
down contemptuously upcn Froebel’s principle of development, 
blocking the way of progress? But time will g:ve the victory, 
even here, to the plan of development that conforms to nature. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 


STATE SuPERINT Report.—The forthcoming report of Superintend- 
ent Johnson gives the following comparative statistics respecting the schools of 


Maine: 1875 1874 
Whole number of scholars....... 22%)477 
Registered in summer schools, +++ 117,821 122,45 
Registered in winter schools... 130,343 332,333 
Average attendance... 105,625 108,47 
Percentage of average attendance to whole number.... --- a “49 
ee + 10W § 


Average length of summer schools. . 
Average length of winter schools.... . 


Number of districts. 

Number of schoolhouses.... 4,180 

Number in good condition.... 2,689 2,591 
Built during the year....-..----+-esesceeeeeseeeeeeeneees 104 122 
Mumber of male teachers in summer schools......--.---- 171 161 
Number employed in winter.....-.. 1,084 1,928 
Number female teachers in 4,426 45366 
Number in winter. ....... 2,475 2,367 
Number Normal School graduates teaching......----- eee 297 294 
A of mele heard $ 3696$ 3617 
Do. of female teachers... 4 405 
Amount of money voted by towns... 662558 30314 


In excess of sum required by law. - cag 
Amount raised per scholar. ... .-.-. 2 58 2 90 


Amount paid for supervision .......--++++-«+sss0eeseeeee 668 28,540 
Axgregate amount expended for common schools, exclusi 
free high + 1%)283,396 1,191,712 


State School Funds.—The amount apportioned to cities, towns, and planta- 
tions the past year for school purposes, was $392,708.44. Amount expended by 
the State for free high and normal schools, $56,223.84; for Agricultural College, 
$10,500, and for other educational institutions, $2,500, making a total expendi- 
ture for educational purposes, $461,932.28. A table with the report shows the 
amount of tax paid by the towns and the amount received by them from the 
school fund. In numerous places towns and plantations get more money from the 
school funds than their entire taxation amounts to. 


Bootusay.—The new schoolhouse in Boothbay was dedicated New Year's 
day. The building is two-storied, 30 by 50 feet, with vestibule 14 by 10 feat, and 
is crowned by a neat tower, in which is a four-faced clock, which strikes the hours 
ona bell. The main building below is divided into two rooms for the primary 
and intermediate school, each room containing fifty-four seats and desks. The 
upper story contains two dressing-rooms and seats for ninety pupils. The rooms 
are well provided with blackboards and various appliances to favor the imparting 
of instruction. The entire cost is $7,500. 

Lewiston.—Superintendent of Schools Tash is still so ill as to be unable to 
leave his room. ....The proposition to cut down the salary of the superintendent 
of schools meets with disfavor from a large number of protesting petitioners to 
the city council. The aldermen have voted, 6 to 1, in favor of maintaining the 
salary at $2,000. ....W. H. Ham, A.B., of Bates College, is principal of Baring 
High School, and is meeting with excellent success. Mr. A. L. Morey has 
charge of Princeton High School, also a memher of Bates Coilege, while Mr. 
E. Angell, a graduate of Bates, is teaching at Castine. Some of the shorter 
schools of the winter season have now closed. Mr. J. Q. Adams, class of ’78, 
Bates College, recently closed, in a very successful manner, a term of eight weeks’ 
schooling at North Searsmont (otherwise known as Roughingham). So Bates 
College is well represented in the eastern portion of the State. 


— The town schools in Mason are about closing, and have been generally very 

profitable. There seems to be a newly-awakened interest in the cause of educa- 
tion. Lyceums have been organized in several districts in this vicinity; they 
are weil attended and are having a marked influence in developing the latent tal- 
ents of the young people. 

— The village school in Orland, on the east side of the river, is progressing 
finely under the direction of John Haney, of Penobscot, who is well known as a 
teacher of skill and experience. 

— We learn that Mr. Geo. J. Varney, author of that excellent school manual, 
“The Young People’s History of Maine,” which ought to be found in every 
school in the State, has prepared a series of three lectures upon important epochs 
in the annals of the State. We wish Mr. Varney might have opportunity to de- 
liver these lectures in at least our larger schools and seminaries, and thus awaken 
a deeper interest in the story of our State’s growth and developmeut. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PortsmoutH.—On Tuesday, the 11th inst., occurred the funeral of Henry C. 
Walker, Esq., a much respected member of the school committee, and son of 
the late Hon. Horton D. Walker. He died very suddenly, the Friday morning 
previous, his death being caused by neuralgia of the heart. His funeral, in the 
Middle street Baptist church, was very largely attended. The school committee 
and teachers, DeWitt Clinton Knights Templar, the Masonic lodges, and other 
organizations, were present and followed his remains to their final resting place. 
Like his honored father, he was a friend of education, and will be much missed 
by those associated with him on the school board....Mrs. Maria E. Walker, 
widow of George S. Walker, recently died at Boston. She was the the first lady 
teacher of the high school. 


Titto~.—The Cantata, a Winter Evening’s Entertainment, was successfully 
rendered before a full audience on the evening of January 20, by the students of 
the local department of the N. H. Conference Seminary, under the direction of 
the instructor, Dr. C. R. Gould. Dr. Gould has labored freely for the improve- 
ment of his department, and it has become very efficient under his management. 


Hittssorovcu.—The Hillsborough (Bridge) Messenger says: “This winter 
the advanced branch of our village school is in the right hands. Mr. Hadley 
possesses those extremely rare qualifications that makes the successful teacher, 
combining excellent judgment with firmness of purpose. He respects himself 
and pupils; and they in turn respect themselves and him. We are glad to learn 
that the term is to be extended four weeks ; and we hope our people will use their 
influence to induce Mr. Hadley to teach the next season ” 


Mount Vexnon.—The students of McCollom Institute have formed a debat- 
ing society. At a recent election of officers the following were chosen: Presi- 
dent, J. B. I'wiss; secretary, E. M. Blodgett. An executive committee of five, 
of Welter Hutchins, cheiemen; C. Conant, A. 
Bruce, Gibson, and E. A. Tuck. The society at i 
pres society at present contains about 

Nasnva.—The board of trade has just held its first annual reunion. Among 
the sentiments read was the following: “ Our Public Schools—The strong right 
arm of morality, religion, and progress.” Capt. H. B. Atherton responded in a 
witty speech. At some of the meetings of the board, during the year, school 
matters have been discussed. This is right. Let the diseussions go on here and 
elsewhere until the interest in our schools becomes general....The senior class 
mua” preparing to give a dramatic entertainment, February 3, in 

ity 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Grantuam.—W. F. Bryant, after teaching a private school for two weeks, 
closed Saturday, January 15. The examination indicated that the proper theory 
of instruction had been pursued, and that the older scholars, especially, (had 
made marked progress. One noticeable feature was the strict order and studious 
appearance of the entire school. The citizens showed their interest by being 
present in unusual numbers. The district would do well to continue to secure 
the services of efficient male teachers for their winter schools. 


CLAREMONT.—At a town meeting recently held, it was voted to accept the leg- 
acy of the late Mrs. Tappan, which amounts to $30,000, the condition of which 


8 | is that the income be paid annually to the several school districts, in proportion 


to the number of scholars, to be expended at the discretion of the committees 
for prizes for best scholarship, and to enable indigent scholars to attend the high 
school. 

Kxxwe.—All the departments of the high school are having a short vacation. 
it being the middle of the long term. One of the district schools just closed has 
been under the instruction of the same teacher for four terms. She evidently in- 
tends to make teaching a life work, as she told the superintendent that it was her 
intention to teach until she was “ 100.” 


MAncuester.—We understand that a reduction of teachers’ salaries is under 
consideration. We know not how extensive this feeling is, bnt it is not altogether 
inconsistent with public sentiment in many places. If expenses are to be less- 
ened, many are ready to suggest smaller appropriations for school purposes. Is 
this wise? * 

Lisson.—Miss Lucy A. Bartlett, who has charge of a boarding and day school 
for young ladies, is spoken of as a popular teacher, and her school as one worthy 
of patronage. It will soon reopen. 

— Scarlet fever is prevailing in the village schools of Enfield to such an extent 
that it is feared they will have to be suspended for a time. So far, however, the 
cases have been quite mild. 

— Proctor Academy, Andover, has an attendance of 76 students, this winter. 
A course of lectures has been arranged, the proceeds to be devoted to buying ap- 
paratus. Among the lectures are Rev. A. C. Hardy, ex-superintendent of in- 
struction, Rev. C. M Dinsmore, and Rev. W. H. Cudworth, of East Boston. 

— In connection wit the graded school at Lancaster, a high-school department 
has been organized this term, which has opened favorably. 

— M. Clevel, a native of France, is giving French lessons in the high school 
at Littleton ; also in the schools at Lisbon and Lancaster. 

— L. B. Tenney, A.M , has resigned his position as teacber of Greek in Mer- 
iden Academy, on account of ill health. 

— Mr. T. H. Hardson, of Dartmouth College, has become principal of the 
high school in Newport. 


VERMONT. 
Norturietp.— Burning of the Graded School Building.—The Northfield 
graded-school building burned to the ground, Thursday night, Jan. 13. The loss 
amounts to $5,000 to $6,000; insurance, $2,000. Arrangements are in progress 
to start the school again at once. 


Essex Junction.—The following is the ce of Essex Junction graded- 
school district, taken Jan. 1, 1876 :—Number of inhabitants, 689 ; whole number 
of families in district, 144; number of families having children under 20 years of 
age, 110; number of children under 5, 87; number between 5 and 10, 85; num- 
ber between ro and 15, 56; number between 15 and 20, 57; whole number under 
20, 305; number of voters in district, 137; French population, 203; Irish popu- 
lation, 37; births, 19; deaths, 9. 

Newrort.—The school census of district No. 6, village of Newport, for Jan. 
1, 1876, gives:—Number of families, 180; number of families having children 
under 20 years of age, 118; number of children under 5 years of age, 95; be- 
tween 5 and 10 years, 79; between 1o and 15 years, 71; between 15 and 20 
years, 49; total number of children under 20 years of age, 294. There have been 
17 births and 13 deaths during the year 1875. This showing makes an increase 
in the number of families over that of last year of 21, and in the number of chil- 
dren of 48. The births have been three less than last year, and the deaths 12 less. 


— The girls’ department of the Vermont Reform School is now in readiness 
for inmates. 

— Miss Rogene A. Hunt, of Fairfax, a former teacher of the Montpelier Union 
school, who was compelled to resign her charge in consequence of ill-health, re- 
ceived a substantial token of remembrance from the members of the school, on 
Christmas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Tue State Boarp or Epucation.—The thirty-ninth annual report of the 
State Board of Education has been prepared. It opens with an historical sketch 
of the common-school system of Massachusetts under Colonial and State govern- 
ments. Since 1855 one-half theincome of the school fund has been apportioned 
for the support of the common schools; the other moiety has been consumed in 
the payment of the salaries of various educational officers, support of normal 
schools, the Normal Art School, teachers’ institutes, printing reports, and keep- 
ing in repair normal schoolhouses, etc. One-half of the income of the school 
fund in 1876 was $89,287.28, and the educational expenses, aside from moiety 
given the common schools, were $100,643.47. The board recommends the as- 
sessment of a half-mill or quarter-mill tax to increase the school fund. The board 
also renews its recommendations of last year’s report for a scientific survey of the 
State. The erection of a Massachusetts building at Philadelphia, to be devoted 
to educational and scientific exhibits, is deemed probable, and a recommendation 
is made that more money be appropriated to this end. Appended is the third 
annual report of the State Normal Art School Visiting Board. The board re- 
news its request that the State set apart of its lands at the corner of Boylston 
and Dartmouth streets, land sufficient for a site for an art-school building. The 
condition of the normal schools is reported to be prosperous, and the attendance 

ps. 

Teacuers’ InstrTUTE.—An institute was held at Brimfield on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, January 19-21. The number of teachers and school 
officers whose names were registered was ninety-three ; embracing representa- 
tives from ten different towns. State-agents Walton, Hubbard, and Kneeland, 
had exercises; Professor Scott and Mrs. Walton, of Westfield, also assisted, the 
former teaching respiration, and the latter vocal culture. Evening lectures were 
given by E. A. Hubbard, by Prof. Walter Smith, and by Prof. W. H. Niles. 
Previous to each evening lecture, a half-hour was spent in the consideration of 
practical questions presented by committees and teachers. The people of Brim- 
field, including Professor Norwood, principal of the high school, merit the thanks 
of the conductors and members of the institute for the consideration by which 
every means was furnished for giving to the institute a higher degree of success. 

The Institute was highly entertained by the evening address of Professor Smith, 
on “ Skill as an Element of Power;” the subject was familiarly illustrated and 
presented in the lecturer's usually forcible and interesting manner, and must have 
converted the most sceptical of his large and intelligent audience, of art culture 


in education, and of drawing in the schools as its basis. 


Strate NorMAt ScHoot at SALEM.—The forty-third semi-annual term of this 
school closed last week with appropriate exercises of tion and graduation. 
The graduates of the seniorclass numbered 32, and of the advanced class one. 

The exercises were as follows : Geography (class 1); natural philosephy (class 
B); geometry (advanced class); calisthenics; song; object lesson, drawing prin- 
ciples and methods illustrated (senior class); reading and vocal gymnastics. Each 
exercise showed unusual efficiency and advancement in the several departments 
of the school, and was highly creditable to both pupils and teachers. The ob- 
ject lessons attracted much attention and were very interesting, as in fact were all 
the exercises. 

Essays were read by the following ladies: Helen M, Hobson, of Wakefield ; 
Martha R. Orne, of Lynn; Hannah Wardwell, of Marblehead; Emma F. 
Eames, of Reading; Kate Eastman, of New Orleans; Anna S. Peabody, of 
Newburyport; Emily T. Collins, of Malden; and Mary L. O. Gorten, of Hav- 
erhill. A poem by Alice M. Perry, of East Boston, was read, after which the 
valedictory was delivered by Julia L. Eurich, of Newark, N. J. 

The parting song was then sung by the graduates, and a brief address was 
made by the principal of the school, Prof. D. B, Hagar. Prof. Hagar intro- 
duced Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., of the board of visitors of the State board of 
education, who congratulated the pupils upon the success of the day’s exercises, 
and in concluding he presented diplomas to the graduates ; after which addresses 
were made by Rev. Phillips Brooks, Hon. Joseph White, and Dr. George B. 
Emerson. ‘ 

The following is a summary of the school for the past term : Whole number of 
pupils for the year, 246; advanced class, 22; class A (senior), 37; class B, so: 
class C, 50; class D, 87. The whole number of pupils for the past year was 313. 
During the late term two changes of teachers were made, both caused by resig. 
nation. The next term of the school will begin on Tuesday, February 8. 


LaseLt SemInARY.—The winter term opened January 5. A full school after 
a vacation always makes a pleasant outlook. Dr. Vail spent Sunday, the oth 
inst., at the seminary, taking the young women over the interesting walks he had 
taken about on Saturday evening, and Sunday afternoon through Palestine. 
Bishop Wiley read a paper, Wednesday evening, January 12, on the Women of 
China, of a very injeresting character. Mr. J. H. Chadwick, president of the 
board of trustees, made many hearts happy by.sending an invitation to the school 
to visit Mr. Morrell’s historical paintings, “‘ Washington hailing the provision 
train,” and “The first battle of the Puritans.” Rev. Henry Lummis delivers 
the next lecture in the course January 27. Subject, How and What to Read. 


— The night schools at Holyoke are quite successfully conducted. One of 
them is decidedly Teutonic: teachers, pupils, language—all German. The at- 
tendance is free, the teachers wide awake, and reflects credit upon all concerned. 

— Mr. Howland, of Amherst College, is teaching the high school in South 
Hadley. 

— Of the 1,676 pupils whe attended the forty-five publicschoolsin Norihamp- 
ton, last term, 277 have not been absent or tardy, and 75 of these had the same 
record for the term previous. 

— Miss Pease, of Alston, takes the place of Professor DePort as teacher of 
French in the public schools of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

— Efforts are being made by the Cambridge committee to improve the sanitary 
condition of the schoolhouses. 

— Over one hundred students of the Institute propose to visit the centennial, 
and will camp out. 

— Mr. Small, of Truro, is teaching the public school in Eastham. 

— Diphtheria has clesed the schools at Lee. 

— Schools at Palmer, except the high school, closed for lack of money. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the Institute of Instruction. 
(ConcLUDED). 
SECOND DAY—FRIDAY. 

David W. Hoyt, president of the Institute, delivered an address congratulating 
the teachers on the favorable circumstances with which they had commenced 
their thirty-first Institute, and alluded to the centennial year and the propriety of 
Rhode Island being the first to celebrate, as it was the first to declare its inde- 
pendence, on May 4, 1776, two months before any other State. 

The following committees were appointed by the president :—Nomination of 
Officers—Merrick Lyon, of Providence; O. B. Grant, of Providence; Sarah E. 
Doyle, of Providence; J. M. Drake, of Westerly; R. S. Andrews, of Bristol. 
Resolutions—L. W. Russell, Providence; J. M. Potter, Providence; M. H. 
Way, Woonsocket; Mrs. C. J. Barker, Tiverton; J. F. Kent, Pawtucket. 

New-England Fournal of Education—J. G. Greenough, Providence; I. F. 
Cady, Barrington; A. J. Manchester, Providence. 

The Centennial. 

Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools, spoke of what Rhode 
Island should do for the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in relation to 
showing her progress in education, and recommended a collection of the statis 
tical and historical account of schools, papers, and exercises showing the best 
work of teachers and scholars, and models and photographs of school buildings, 
furniture, and all the facilities for teaching. He hoped there would be an ear- 
nest and united effort to make a creditable showing. 

Rev. Daniel Leach, superintendent of schools in Providence, said that the suc- 
cess of the exhibition of Rhode Island in this department depended on the teach- 
ers, and he trusted they would feel interested in the subject, so that the best of 
school-work and the facilities for doing it would be exhtbited. 

Mr. Merrick Lyon spoke of the difference between European and American 
schools, and said that the superiority of the fermer over the latter at Vienna was 
because they had exercises, drawings showing the work of scholars, while the lat- 
ter only had a meager showing in this direction. : 

Duties of American Citizenshtp. 

Mr. William A. Mowry, of Providence, read an able paper, entitled, “ The 
Schools should Teach the Principles of our Government and the Duties of Amer- 
ican Citizenship.’”” He claimed that the educational question was the great prob- 
lem of the time, and was perpetually coming up in the discussion of the education 
of the sexes, the Bible in public schools, and other matters. The very existence 
of the government depended on it; and he argued forcibly in favor of a system of 
education which should teach the youth of the nation not only a knowledge of the 
history of the country, but that of the constitution,-the general conditions of the 
government in its various departments, the methods of enacting laws, and all that 
would fit the young man on entering life to take an intelligent part in the work of 
politics. He sketched rapidly the history of the couniry from the beginning, and 
said that if there had been a proper system of political education in the common 
schools, there would have been no rebellion, and that if it had not been for the 
schools of New England and their influence in the Middle and Western States, 
it would never have been suppressed. 

Mr. F. W. Tilton, of Newport, spoke in the same vein, favoring a thorough 
and sound political education in the common schools. 

The exercises closed by the reading of “ The Skeleton in Armor,” ‘The In- 
dependence Bell,” and “ Calling a Boy in the Morning,” by Professor R. G. 


Hibbard, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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Singing, Reading, Etc. 


The afternoon exercises commenced at 2:00 o’clock, by singing by pupils of the 


Providence grammar schools, under the direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, instructor 
in music. They sang several pieces of simple music to the accompaniment of the 
organ, and the immense chorus of fresh young voices filled the vast hall with de- 
lightful melody, After the singing, readings were given by a class of young 
ladies from the Normal School, conducted by Professor Hibbard. It was an 
exhibition of ghe cultivation of the voice with relation to melody more than ex- 
pression. Various examples of pitch in simple words and sentences were given, 
and they showed how much art is required to make pleasing even the commonest 
speech. The exercises were a lecture as much as examples of reading, and were 
highly appreciated. At the close, Professor Hibbard read, by request, a selec~ 
tion from the ‘* Cricket on the Hearth,” and “ Parental Advice,’”’ by Mark 
Twain, with much applause. 
The Better Education of the Masses. 

Rev. C. J. White, of Woonsocket, read an essay on “‘ The Better Education of 
the Masses, and how to Secure it.”” He said that if we are to make good our his- 
toric mission, we must provide a better education of the masses. The foreign 
elements refuse to assimilate with us, and even now a large element threatens 
the existence of our public schools, and is a spirit of secession that should be met 
with the same spirit that crushed the rebellion, although not with the same 
means. He compared the inferior condition of this country in education to Eu- 
ropean countries, and urged the necessity of arousing to educate the masses. He 
recognized the influences of the press, platform, and pulpit, but he thought there 
was a necessity that there should be a statute law compelling attendance at school 
for six months in the year for all children, and a recognized standard of qualifica- 
tion in teachers. He defended compulsory education. We can be compelled to 
use arms in defence of the country, and the State has the same right to educate 
the children so that they can use the ballot understandingly. The system has 
been successful in England and other European countries. In Rhode Island we 
needed a more stringent law against employing children in mills, and a place of de- 
tention for vagrant children growing up in idleness. We should bring a pressure 
to bear on the municipal government of Providence to have a place for such an 
institution established in the city, and other cities in the State would follow. 

Mr. R. S. Andrews, of Bristol, continued the discussion, recommending a 
stringent truant law and an industrial school, and Mr. J. C. Greenough, of Prov- 
idence, also spoke of the importance of the question and the difficulties thrown by 
parents in the way of the execution of the law. Mr. Samuel Austin defended 
Rhode Island manufacturers from the charge of obstructing the education of 
children. 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

In the evening Music Hall was packed until every available seat was occupied. 
In spite of the discomfort, the audience was in the best of humor, and listened to 
the end with close attention and cordial appreciation. 

The exerci ed by singing by the pupils of the High School, under 
the leadership of B. W. Hood. , 

President Hoyt said that yesterday the past history of our land had been 
spoken of, and now we should hear of its present and future. He was glad to 
say that they had found the authorities of the State and city ready to meet with 

the Institute, and he had the pleasure of introducing His Excellency Governor 


Lippitt. 
Address by Governor Lippitt. 

Governor Lippitt, on rising, was received with applause, and said he was 
always ready to most heartily help and second anything that was done for 
the cause of education, The education of the masses was necessary to the safety 
of the nation, and lies at the foundation of the prosperity of the country. We 
cram learning into children, sometimes, too much. He was not in favor of that, 
but he did believe that every boy and girl should have the means of'a good com- 
mon-school education. After this, those who have the capacity, the will, and the 
position to secure the higher parts of education might do it for themselves; but every 
child should have the opportunity to learn to read, to write, and to cipher, and the 
elements of a practical, common-school education. He was in favor of the enact- 
ment of acompulsory law—a law that would compel fathers and mothers to send 
their children to school at least three months in the year. The State should see 
to it that every child had the opportunity of obtaining a common-school edu- 
cation, for education increased the capacity and energy to work. We should 
all aid by our presence, by our work and our votes, and in every way we can, the 
cause of popular education, He was glad to see such a cordial welcome to the 
teachers. They have the opportunity to do good or ill more than any class in the 
community, for they would shape the future, do what we will. 

Address by Mayor Doyle. 

His Honor Mayor Doyle being introduced, said that he thought His Excel- 
lency might feel that all his constituents were gathered here to-night, and the 
vast audience showed how deep an interest was felt in the cause of education. 
He was glad to hear the Governor say as a manufacturer and having the control 
of operatives, that he had tried the experiment of educating them, and found it 
profitable. When the manufacturers of Rhode Island understand that education 
of the masses is a source of profit, there will be no longer any doubt about ob- 
taining all the help we need, for compulsory education or industrial schools. 
Only let our capitalists conceive the idea that they can make money by educating 
the masses, and they will do it, particularly in these times, when they are unable 
todo it in any other way. He was glad to say “ there’s millions in it.’’ 

Address by Rev. C. F. White. 

Rev. C. J. White, of Woonsocket, congratulated the friends of education that 
his excellency the governor, had committed himself in favor of compulsory edu- 
cation, and his honor the mayor had endorsed him. There are two difficulties in 
the way of the accomplishment of this. The first is the.employment of school 
children in manufacturing establishments. ‘To remedy this it is only necessary to 
take the word “ knowingly” out of the law, and he thought if the law was once 
made as it should be, there would be no need of using it, as the manufacturers 
would employ no school children who cou'd not show a certificate of attendance 
at school for at least three months during the past twelve, as they had agreed to 
do in Connecticut. Then there should be some place suitable to confine truants, 
in order to make the truant law operative. In this matter the State leoked to 
the city of Providence to take the lead and start an industrial school. The 
speaker presented a few statistics to show the need of compulsory education. In 
this State there are 63,000 children of school age, and of these’16,000 did not at- 
tend school for one month during the past year, and 10,000 did not attend at all. 
In Woonsocket there are 3,400 children of school age, and the average attend- 
ance the past year was about goo. In Berlin the number of children of school 
age who do not attend school is two in 1000, while in Rhode Island the number 
1s more than one in eight. 

Address of Hon. N. Van Slyck. 

Hon. Nicholas Van Slyck was the next speaker. He compared the educational 
Privileges of years ago with those of the present day, and the changes that have 
been made. He believed in the public schools above all others, more especially 
for boys ; that there is an education that a boy gets who sits ina public school 
cutside of that which the teacher or the book imparts. Sitting there by his 
neighbor, rich or poor, he learns that lesson, that every citizen of the republic 

know—that as a man he is equal to any other man, and will only excel 
“ty other man by as much as his talents deserve that success. 
Mr. L. W. Russell, of the Bridgham street school read “The Blue and the 


Gray,” “The Main Truck,” and a third selection, in a manner that went far 
toward compensating the vast audience for the disappointment at not hearing a 
“* professional reader,” and won well-deserved applause. 


Address of Rev. H. W. Rugg. 

Rev. H. W. Rugg, president of the Providence school committee, believed in 
universal education, and believed that the State ought to doa great deal more 
than it has ever done in this matter. Seven hundred thousand of the millions in 
this country over the school age that cannot read or write, are native born. It is 
the duty as well as the interest of the State to educate its children. Only by the dis- 
semination of the knowledge is the Stateto be kept free. He believed the children 
have a right to be educated. The State should not only provide the means of 
education, but should hold the schools squarely to their work. There may bea 
cloud in the distance, no larger than a man’s hand now, but it is of great import- 
ance. An actual gulf should separate the church from the schools, and at no 
tine should the schools be made to minister to sectarian, or personal, or selfish 


Address by Hon. T. B. Stockwell. 

T. B. Stockwell, commissioner of public schools, was the last speaker of the 
evening. He thought the time had come for all who had the true interests of 
the Commonwealth at heart to take a stand in favor of some system whereby the 
State shall see to it that the provision she makes for the education of her children 
shall be brought to every home, which by lack of some system it is being wasted. 
Fifty per cent. more scholars could receive an education without the addition of 
a dollar to the expenditure. The State has 50,000 children of school age, and 
the average attendance is less than half that. In one farming town, where there 
is not a manufactory, the school attendance is larger than the whole school popu- 
lation, which is accounted for by the fact that some attend school who are above 
the school age. A compulsory law is foreign to our ideas, but it is one of those 
things wherein the native Rhode Islander must consent, if it be necessary, to 
sink himself for the principle of the greatest good of the greatest number. We 
have to deal with parents who cannot be dealt with except when confronted with 
the strong arm of the law. We must Americanize the very diverse interests rep~ 
resented by the different nationalities among us. Mr. Stockwell also gave some 
excellent advice and encouragement to teachers, closing with the admonition, 
‘Look out of your schoolrooms into the world beyond, think of the children 
placed im your charge, not as they are but as they may be.” 

The exercises then closed by singing by the high-school scholars, having been 
very interesting throughout, and listened to by one of the largest audiences ever 
assembled in Music Hall. 

THIRD DAY—SATURDAY. 


The last day of the Institute was even more bright and pleasant than the pre- 
ceding ones, and closed what by universal testimony is the largest, best attended, 
and most interesting Institute ever held in the State. The exercises commenced 
with the reading from the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah, and prayer by Rev. E. 
G. Taylor, D.D. Officers were then elected for the ensuing year. 

On motion of J. C. Greenough, resolutions strongly recommending Tus New- 
ENGLAND JoURNAL oF EpucaTion were adopted. Hon. T. B. Stockwell, was 
elected local editor of Tus Journat, and David W. Hoyt member of the advi- 
sory board for the ensuing year. 

Hon. T. B. Stockwell declined his election as local editor of Tuz New-Enc- 
LAND — or Epucation for Rhode Island, and Mr. L. W. Russell was 


“What should be Taught in Geography.” 

Mr. J. Milton Hall, of Providence, then read a very practical paper on 
“What should be Taught in Geography.” He confined his attention to those 
pupils who usually attend school until fourteen or fifteen years of age, in our 
country schools, or finish in the grammar schools of cities. The answer to the 
question is: “ Just those subjects should be made prominent which, thoroughly 
mastered, are of the most importance for the average citizen to know.”” No 
time should be wasted in learning unimportant minutia. A list of topics that 
may apply to any political division was presented, with an illustration of the 
method of using them. The topics were: 1. What and where is it? 2. Bound- 
ary. 3. Mountains. 4. Rivers. 5. Other bodies of water. 6. Islands and 
capes. 7. Capitals and other important places 8. For what noted? The im- 
portance of familianty with the directions of different portions of the earth from 
the learner’s home, was urged, as also were the subjects of latitude and longitude, 
the frequent use of the globe, the taking of imaginary journeys and voyages and 
birdseye views of countries in order to observe the general appearance of the 
land, the people, their customs and manners of living, and their industries. The 
importance of knowing something about the great trunk lines of railway, was 
alluded to, and it was intimated that time spent in learning about some insignifi- 
cant rivers would be better employed in tracing important railways. 

Mr. J. C. Greenough and Rev. E. M. Stone made commendatory remarks on 
the paper. Mr. William A. Mowry contrasted the old methods of teaching ge- 
ography with the present, to the great advantage of the latter. Other remarks 
were made by Mr. L_ W. Russell, Rev. Daniel Leach, Mr. Samuel Austin, and 
Hon. T. B. Stockwell. 

Mr. J. M. Sawin, of Providence, offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted, after remarks by Rev. E. M. Stone, J. M. Sawin, A. J. Manchester, 
and L. W. Russell. 

The Institute passed a series of resolutions (which we shall publish next week), 
and ad’ ourned sine die. 

— Rev. W. H. Kling, of Wakefield, and superintendent of schools, South 
Kingston, has received and accepted a call to become the pastor of the Bap- 
tist church at North Attleboro, Mass. 1. 

— Rev. H. M. Eaton has accepted a call from the Colwell street Christian 
church, in Providence. His resignation as pastor of the church in Westerly, 
is to take place in a few weeks. For the two years past Mr. Eaton was superin- 
tendent of schools, and is now a member of the school committee. 

— The public school at Coventry Center closed Jan. 12. Sixty-seven pupils 
have been registered during the term, seven of whom were perfect in attendance. 
Special attention has been given to map-drawing during the term, and much im- 
provement made. The third term Of the school year commenced Jan. 23, with 
the same teacher, W. C. Townsend. 

— The semi-annual examination of the State Normal School was held Tues- 
day, January 25th, commencing at 9:30 A. M. Recitations were made in Arith- 
metic, Physiology, History, Chemistry, and Reading, and at 1 Pp. M. the exami- 
nation of the Senior Class took place. The graduating exercises were held on 
Wednesday, January 26th, at 10:30. m. Both days were filled with most valu- 
ble work. 

— Christopher Townsend has made another donation of sixty-five volumes to 
the Middletown Library, making one hundred and fifty volumes in all. The 
library now contains-between six and seven hundred volumes. 


— An evening school was commenced in District No. 7, at Wyoming, Rich- 
mond, Jan. 4, to assist those who do not have the advantages of the day school : 
Mr. L. M. Barber, teacher. 

— The Cumberland school committee have voted to introduce the “ Monroe 
Spelling Book’’ in place of the “* Sargent’s Pronouncing Speller.”” 

— The Catholics at Valley Falls are soon te commence building a schoolhouse 
for the purpose of taking their children from the public schools and placing 
them under Catholic instruction. 

— The Rev. Bernice D. Ames, at one time principal of the Providence Con- 
ference Seminary in East Greenwich, died at Mechanicsville, N. Y., aged 48 
years. During the last seven years he and his wife have had charge of the acad- 
emy at Mechanicsville, which has been greatly prospered under their care. 
Hoprxinton.—Elisha F. Lanphere, of Phenix, Brown ’75, has taken the gram- 
mar school at Hope Valley, in place of T. Ryan, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Norma Scuoot.—The fall and winter term of the Normal School closes on 
Friday, Jan. 28, with the usual examination and public exercises. The graduat- 
ing class is composed of fifteen young ladies. 


Sgymour.—The record of the schools of this town for the fall term were pub- 
lished in the local paper, the Record, of Dec. 31. The number of scholars in at- 
tendance was 354, and the average number present, 293, or nearly 83 per cent. 
Twenty-eight were neither absent nor tardy during the term. The example of 
this town, both in publishing this record, and in making so good a record to pub- 
lish, is commended to teachers and school officers of other towns. 


Wotcortvitite.—The graded school in this village, Mr. C. L. Fellows, prin- 
cipal, gave an excellent account of itself for the past school year, having increased 
the number of its pupils by 40, and having shown a large reduction in the num- 
ber of tardy pupils. At the annual meeting of the district, a vote of thanks to 
the principal was unanimously passed—an unusual, but in this instance a well 
deserved honor. Of course he is retained for the current year. 


BripcePrort.—The Waltersville school opened on Monday, January 10, 1876, 
with 478 pupils present, and has increased its membership during the week to 
506. The average attendance for the week was 454. During the corresponding 
week, last year, the average attendance was 379. The average attendance dur- 
ing the whole of last year, closing July 1, 1875, was 371. The average attend- 
ance for the present year, commencing September 1, 1875, to date, has been 435, 
a gain in the average attendance over the past year of 64. 


Mitrorp.—The graded school commenced its first term Oct. 11, and closed 
Dec. 24. The attendance was especially noticeable for regularity, as 144 of the 
pupils were not absent one day. A “roll of honor” gives the names of such 
pupils as were invariably present. This has an excellent effect upon the attend- 
ance. The same inducement to regularity is to be applied in all the schools in 
the town. There are many towns which might well resort to this method, or 
some other equally effective one, to increase the regularity of attendance in their 
schools. 


PLANTsviLte.—The graded school in this wide-awake village, Mr. C. L. Ames, 
principal, closed its fall term with a concert and exhibition of no ordinary excel- 
lence. The pupils are evidently taught with care and thoroughness. Their suc- 
cess in singing demonstrates anew the practicability of teaching the youngest 
pupils how to use their voices in music. 


— The training school for nurses, located at the State Hospital, New Haven, 
had its second annual meeting Wednesday, Jan. 12, and the reports indicate that 
it is very successful. The finances are well managed, and large balances are in 
the treasurer’s hands. The school now is full; twenty-three pupils have eptered 
and six graduated. An appeal is made to the friends of this excellent work to 
increase the fund to $30,000. The six geaduates have done good service, and 
shown how beneficial is such an institution. 

— Secretary Northrop has recently (January ro-aoth) delivered a course 
of educational lectures before the Peabody Institute in Baltimore, which were lis- 
tened to with great interest by large and select audiences. He was treated with 
special courtesy and hospitality by the Board of Education, and also by several 
prominent citizens of Baltimore. The papers reported and commented upon his 
lecture, as of practical value to the corgmunity. 


COLLEGES. 

Harvarp.—Professor E. W. Gurney, dean of the college faculty, has resigned, 
and Professor Dunbar is to succeed him....An eminent painter of Boston has 
nearly completed a portrait of President Eliot. When finished it will probably 
be put on exhibition in Boston.....A large number of new German books have 
been received at the library, and a case,of English books are expected this week. 
The enlargement of the library building will be begun early in the spring. .... 
The subscriptions for the fund to support the art club scholarship have reached 
$350.....Twenty additional members of the senior class and eight members of 
the junior class, have been elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity....The 
debt of the Dining Hall Association was, on September1, 1875, $47,219.75. This 
has since been deereased by $1,000, a gift from Q. A. Shaw, Esq. The payments 
on the debt amounted last year to $3,900..-..The building fund for the Medical 
School amounts to $134,885 ; and the Agassiz Memorial fund to $95,553.02. The 
library has received $54,005 during the year, as a fund for the purchase of books, 
so that it has at present an annual income of more than $10,000 for that purpose. 
The total amount of the funds of the university, August 31, 1875, was $3,139,- 
217.99, a total increase during the year of $275,962.09. .... Efforts are to be made 
to have official letter-boxes placed in convenient places within the college yard. 
The college “ Bible” made its appearance this week. 


Boston University. — The second annual report of President Warren, for 
the academic year 1874-5, is a very satisfactory exhibit to the friends of that in- 
stitution. The whole number of students in attendance for the year is 478. 
The total increase of graduates over the year previous is 300 percent. In the 
schools of theology, law, and medicine, the university has 350 students enrolled. 
as compared with 357 in the same departments at Harvard, 206 at Yale. In 
these departments the university graduated during the year 111, a8 compared 
with 69 at Harvard, and 52 at Yale. The report states that co-education in the 
university has been a successful experiment. One new department, the School 
of all Sciences, was organized during the year. 

Vare.—The election of Yad Lit. editors from the Junior class took place last 
Wednesday. The following were chosen: E. R. Dillingham, A. Gould, A. C. 
Hodges, A. R. Kimball, and C. F. Chapin. These enter upon their duties at 


the beginning of next term. The Harvard and Yale committees, Messrs. Otis 


— The Newport evening schools are doing a vast amount of good with the class} . 4 Wetmore, and Captain Cook and Mr. Howe, met last Saturday at New 


it is intended they should benefit. There are now more than 300 names on the reg- 


London, to arrange for the eight-oared race. Nothing definite was arranged; 


ister, many more than have received benefits during any previous winter, The however, the course was examined, and both parties seemed to be in favor of New 


average attendance is about 200. 


London as the scene for the regatta. On the agth inst. the burlesque opera of 


— At the last regular meeting of the Portsmouth school committee, additional | « 414.5 and Imogene” will be given by the students in Music Hall. The opera 
appropriation was made to District No. 4, of $44.75. The following appropria- will be preceded by a minstrel performance by the Yale Glee Club. 


tions have been previously made to the several districts: No. 1, $650; No. 2, 
$475; No. 3, $475; No. 4, $470; No. 5, $910; No. 6, $651; No. 7, $660; No. 


— Prof. Goodale, of Harvard, will deliver a course of lectures on Botany be- 


8, $700. 


fore the Lowell Institute, 
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YE PEDAGOGUVE. 
(A Contemplative Ballad.) 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


Right learned is ye Pedagogue, 
Full apt to reade and spelle ; 

And eke to teache ye parts of speeche, 
And strap ye urchins welle. 


For as ‘tis meete to soake ye feete, 
Ye ailinge heade to mende ; 
Ye younker’s pate to stimulate, 
e beats ye other ende ! 


Righte lordlie is ye Podagogue 
s any tarban’d Turke; 
For welle to rule ye District Schoole, 
It is no idle work. 


For oft Rebellion Jurketh there 
In breaste of secrete foes, 

Of malice fulle, in waite to pulle 
Ve Pedagogue his nose ! 


Sometimes he heares, with trembling feares, 
Of ye ungodlie rogue 
On mischieffe bent, with felle intent 
To licke ye Pedagogue. 
And if ye my ue be smalle, 
When to ye ile led, 
In such a P ighte, God send him mighte 
To breake ye rogue his heade ! 


Daye after daye, for little pa 
fie teacheth what he can, 

And bears ye yoke, to please ye folke 
And ye committee-man. 


Ah! many crosses hath he borne, 
And many trials founde, 

Ye while he trudged ye district through 
And boarded rounde and rounde ! 


Ah! many a steake hath he devoured, 
That, by ye taste and sighte, 

Was in disdaine, ’twas very plaine, 
Of Day his patent righte ! 


Fulle selemn is ye Pedagogue 
Among ye noisy churls ; 

Yet other while he hath a smile 
To give ye handsome girls! 


And one—ye fayrest mayde of all— 
To cheer his wayninge life, 

Shall be, when Springe ye flowers shal! bring, 
Ye Pedagogu 


¢ his wife ! 


Foreign Correspondence. 


THE JAPANESE IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY. 

The Imperial University of T6ki6, or, as it is called in Japanese, 
Kai Sei Gakké, signalizes the nineteenth year of its actual existence 
as a school, and the fourth of its life as a university, by issuing a neatly 
printed and bound catalogue in English, of 176 pages. It contains 
the lists of Japanese officers of administration, instructors, assist- 
ants, and students, and of the foreign members of the faculty. A 
very notable change has recently been carried into effect. Hereto- 
fore, the higher studies of the ugiversity were carried on in the 
English, French, and German languages, thus necessitating the 
existence of three faculties. Hereafter, English only is to be the 
language used, although, in the School of Foreign Languages,—a 
separate institution, and the “ feeder” of the university,—those who 
wish to become interpreters, or scholars in literature, may pursue 
their studies, and there reach a comparatively high grade of 
scholarship. In the Kai Sei Gakkd, however, in the higher 
branches of science, English only will be taught. | The courses 
are those of Law, Chemical Technology, and Engineering. There 
were in the university, October, 1875, eight American, five Eng- 
lish, seven French, and five German professors. Now, the French 
and German instructors have been transferred to the Language 
School, which contains over 500 students, and has also as many Eng- 
Jish and American teachers as there are in the university. There are 
in the university 349 students, representing every 4en (or perfecture) 
in the Empire, from Satsuma to Yezo. A list of Japanese direct- 
ors, and of foreign professors, from the beginning of the institution 
in 1857, is given, with a historical summary and regulations as to 
admission, examination, diplomas, sessions and vacations, etc., etc., 
with schedules of the various courses of study, and specimens of 
the examination questions of last term. The school-year comprises 
41 weeks. 18,000 foreign books, must of them standard works, or 
for reference, are in the university library, which is also well 
equipped with scientific apparatus. Twelve students were sent 
abroad from this institution last year. The studies and text-books 
—all in English—and the work actually done, will compare very 
favorably with, and excel that of many of the institutions called 
colleges in the United States. So long as such able foreign in- 
structors as now labor in the institution, and live directors as 
Hatakeyama (six years in the United States), and Yamao, are at 
the head of it, the Kai Sei Gakkdé must continue to flourish and 
improve. 

Equally pleasant information in regard to female education in 
Japan reaches us. No one seems to be more devotedly interested 
in the good work than Haruko, the empress of the island empire. 
‘Last year she appropriated $5,000 from her private purse to assist 
in the erection of a suitable building for the T6kid Normal School 
for girls. The building, modeled after one of the Philadelphia 


‘ 


public schools, was erected some months ago, and steady work in 
Japanese, English, mathematics, geography, natural philosophy, 
history, etc., etc., has been done by over 100 Japanese young 
ladies,—most of whom will become teachers,—according to the 
methods and discipline of American schools, On the 29th of Dec. 
the empress with four court ladies, the Prime Minister, the Minis- 
ters of the Interior and of Education, were present at the anniver- 
sary of the institution. The empress listened to the recitations of 
the young ladies, and herself presented the prizes for scholarship. 
Speeches, poems, and a collation, with the evidences of solid work 
and progress, made the day long to be remembered. A number 
of foreign ladies and gentlemen were present, and enjoyed the 
animated scene,—* this rose-bud garden of girls.” This school was 
founded by the Department of Education in the spring of 1872. 
The teachers,—American ladies,—are Mrs. Rice and Miss Annie 
Washington, the latter a great grand-niece of George Washington. 
MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


IraLy.—On the 1st of November a stenographic exhibition was 
opened in a room of the Pedagogic Museum of the College in 
Rome. On the walls of the room was a list of the Italian towns 
that possess a school or society for stenography, and on a table were 
stenographic attempts of every kind, from large plates for element- 
ary study to the smallest and most minute works. On a postal 
card 3,660 words had been written by one operator. The commit- 
tee wish to reproduce on the historical wax tablet the stenographic 
marks with which Tiro wrote the speeches of Cicero. 

On the 2d ‘of November was the opening ceremony of the 
academic year of the University of Rome. Prof. Scalzi read a very 
interesting paper upon a collection of surgical instruments of 
lithotomists and oculists of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
found among families of the province of Umbria, These instru- 
ments, he showed, were invented in Italy and not by foreigners ; 
and the study of these original instruments is highly interesting in 
connection with the progress in the surgical art. Many of these 
instruments, it was noticed, resembled those found at Pompeii and 
others discovered at Ravenna. 

In the Italian geographical journal ( Cosmos) is a paper from F. 
Giordano, giving some account of the condition of New Guinea, 
where it is proposed to establish a station for an Italian penal set- 
tlement. 

FRANCE.—In the National Assembly of France the session of 
the 9th of December was partly taken up bya discussion upon 
education. The law of 1872, on the recruiting of the armies of 
land and sea, requires that no volunteers shall be received into 
either of the above who do not know how to read and write. Now, 
as the young man who volunteers to become 2a soldier or a sailor 
has two years less of service to give than he who waits until the 
law compels him to enter the service, this advantage naturally in- 
duces many to wish become volunteers ; but it appears, as the sad 
result of the state of education in France, that so many are neces- 
sarily rejected from not being able to read and write that it inter- 
feres very seriously with the recruiting officer's success ; and a 
resolution was finally passed which allows the above condition, not 
to be enforced until the 1st of January, 1880, so as to give the rising 
generation time to comply with the requirements of the law. In 
the year 1872, of the young men of age to be liable to military ser- 
vice the proportion of those able to read and write was only 60 
per cent., whilst, as a speaker pointed out, in Germany the same 
proportion amounted to 97 or 98 per cent.: a serious difference, 


now depends less upon muscular force than upon intelligence, and 
that bravery is of little account unless directed by discipline, in- 
struction, and the intelligence which enables one to use the per- 
fected arms of the present day.” However, instruction is making 
progress, and even in the army it is stated that each captain is 
responsible for the instruction of his men, and is to see that they 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic, after which they enter a 
higher school and receive advanced instruction. 

In December was held, in the great amphitheatre of the Sor- 
benne, a meeting for the distribution of prizes to the pupils of the 
drawing schools of Paris. M. Viollet-le-Duc, the eminent archi- 
tect and author, presided, at the request of the Prefect of the 
Seine, and from his eloquent address we select the following just 
remarks: “Drawing is no longer nowadays an amusement, an 
occupation for idlers, but a means of general education to give 
shape to ideas and make them penetrate the mind. One must seek 
in the attentive observation of nature the means of improving one’s 
Self. Drawing must no longer be a mere skill of the hand, a cold 
reproduction of commonplace forms, but the manifestation of the 
ideas which study develops. It should serve for analyzing, com- 
prehending, deducing, and thus tend to dissipate vagueness of con- 
ception and a habit of careless performance ; and instruction should 
be based upon such an idea so as to produce the best results for 
the pupil.” 

— The lives of Sir John Franklin and Lady Franklin are to be 
written by their niece, Miss Cracroft. The record of the self- 
sacrificing devotion of the one to science, and of the other to duty, 
ought to be as interesting as it will be edifying. 

— A paper read before the English Geological Society by the 
eminent naturalist, Charlee Darwin, shows the great utility of the 
common earth-worm to agriculture. Not only does this insignifi- 


Cant creature render great service in loosening the earth, and ren- 


when, as the same speaker justly remarked, “ the fate of battles | 


dering it permeable by air and water, but it is an active agent in 
adding to the depth of the soil and in covering it with wholesome 
mould. In one instance Mr. Darwin had noticed that the earth- 
worm, in the course of eighty years, had covered a field, then 
manured with marl, with a bed of earth averaging thirteen inches 
in thickness. 

— At the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencestet, England, 
there is a quarterly publication, entitled Zhe Agricultural Student's 
Gazette, nominally edited by the students, but the chief articles of 
which are contributed by the professors, that is likely to be of great 
service in promoting an enlightened system of agricultural educa- 
tion, 

— An English paper mentions .that Russia contemplates the 
abolition of passports, having become satisfied ef the futility, as a 
police measure, of the passport system. The Russian Empire has 
been of late one of the few countries where the passport nuisance 
was strictly and rigorously enforced; and its disappearance there 
would, in all probability, do very much towards the final abolition 
of a troublesome yet useless formality. 

— Copies of the text of the newly-discovered fragments of 
cuneiform tablets, containing the Chaldean account of the Crea- 
tion, are to be published by the English Society of Biblical 
Archzology in the next volume of the Society’s “ transactions.” 


New Publications. | 


— The second volume of Fohnson’s New Illustrated Universal 
Cyclopaedia, a scientific and popular treasury of useful knowledge, 
is published. It extends from F to LICHENS, and is edited by Dr. 
Barnard as editor-in-chief, and able associate and assistant editors, 
who prepared the first volume. The list of names of editors of de- 
partments is an excellent proof of the authority and value of the 
articles. Among them, President Woolsey edits Public Law ; Pro- 
fessor Dwight, Municipal, Civil, and Constitutional Law; Hon. 
Mr. Marsh, English and Foreign Literature; Professor Drisler, 
Greek and Roman Literature; Professor Hitchcock, Church His- 
tory; Hon. Mr. Harris, Philosophy, Psychology, etc.; Professor 
Haldeman, Comparative Philosophy and Linguistics; President 
Chapin, Social Sciences, Political Economy, etc. ; Professor Henry, 
Physics and Meteorology ; President Barnard, Mathematics ; Pro- 
fessor Gill, Zoology, etc. ; Com. Parker, Naval Affairs ; Professor 
Trowbridge, Mechanics ; Professor Chandler, Chemistry; Profes- 
sor Gray, Botany and Vegetable Physiology; Professor Newberry, 
Geology ; Dr. Parker, Medicine, Surgery; President Anderson, 
Baptist Church History; Professor Krauth, Philosophical and 
Church Dogmatics; Dr. Summers, Methodist Church South 
History; Dr. Stevens, Methodist Church North History ? 

Our examination of the second volume assures us that it has 
been prepared with more care and ability than the first, and that 
it is a superior work in the following particulars: 

(1). Zhe authority of the articles is unquestioned, The name 
appended to each is a guarantee that it has been done by a spec- 
ialist, and the publishers have spared no pains to get the best. 

(2). Zhe freshness of the articles is a rare quality in such a work. 

The articles are the results of the latest investigations, brought 
down to the latest day for publication. 
(3). The fullness, as well as compactness of the articles is an excel- 
lent quality in a cyclopaedia. The articles so far as we have read 
them, contain just what one wants to know, and are free from 
useless verbiage. 

4. Accuracy has been secured by the introduction of none but 
the most intelligent and trustworthy authors. 

The work is illustrated with good wood and steel engravings, 
and the maps are models of beauty in that class of work. The 
editors and publishers have each done a work of great value to all 
classes of students, and “ Johnson’s Cyclopaedia” should be a 
household word in America, ’ 

We must ask every teacher who reads this notice, to examine 
Johnson’s Cyclopaedia before making a selection. New-England 
teachers may address C, F. ALDEN, Agent, Box 572, Boston. 

— Prof. W. E. Griffis is now engaged in revising the proofs of 
his work on Japan, to be issued by Harper & Brothers in the 
spring. It will be of small octavo size, over 600 pages, and abund- 
antly illustrated from sketches made by Japanese and foreign ar- 
tists, in Japan, with special reference to this work, The book is 
chiefly historical, treating of the origin and development of the 
Japanese nation, the course of civilization in the island empire, and 
of ideals, education, social life, the causes of the wonderful revolu- 
tions of the last decade. The history will be brought down to 1876. 
As the work is written entirely from an inside view, and from origi- 
nal material, the work is named “ The Mikado’s Empire.” 

— Silver Carols, a new singing book published by W. W. Whit- 
ney, Toledo, Ohio, contains many pleasing melodies, suitable for 
all grades of schools. The rudimentary part is condensed and 
comprehensive, embodying all the important rules necessary to aid 
and instruct the pupils. We refer to the following selected songs 
as specially pleasing : “ Little Bright-eyes,” ‘* Summer Farewell,” 
“ Evening Bells,” and “ Beautiful Golden Sometime.” 

— “The Asbury Twins,” by Sophie May, illustrated by Miss L. 
B. Humphreys (Lee & Shepard, Boston : price $1.75), is a sprightly 
story, full of good thoughts and instructive lessons for girls. The 
double-tbreaded story of the twins presents a new phase of social 
life, and the rewards of hearty service for the welfare of others. It 


is an admirable book, and deserves a large circulation. 
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You can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 
every day in our employ. 


We now have a large number of teachers 
at work introducing our journal to other 
teachers and to those interested in edu- 
cation. It is wanted as much in one 
State as in another. No matter what 
other school journals are taken, Zhe New 
Lngland is wanted also. In Pennsylva- 
nia, where the local educational monthly 
is more largely taken than in any other 
State, our agents meet with just as good 
success as in Massachusetts. 

A year’s work in canvassing for our 
journal among schools would be worth 
more to any teacher than a year’s hard 
study in any normal school in the coun- 
try. In this work the teacher visits hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of schools, and has 
an opportunity, if observing, to study their 
workings and the best methods of teach- 
ing. Besides this, 


The Work Is Remunerative. 


If a teacher can earn $500 a year in 
teaching, he can earn $800 in this work ; 
if he can earn $2000, he can still earn 
more at this. Many a tired-out teacher, 
by giving up a year to this out-door em- 
ployment, would rapidly recruit in health 
and be better than ever fitted to do good 
work in the-school-room. 


It is Pleasant Work. 


None in our employ are received or 
treated as agents, but as fellow-teachers 
and workers. The persons to call upon 
are of one class, and there is a bond of 
sympathy between all engaged in school- 
work. Persons of good address and en- 
ergy can always succeed. We want those} 
principally who can devote a year to this 
exclusively. Such can do well for them- 
selves, and to such we can make special 
terms. Those who have only a few weeks 
to spare, and can take some city or county 
and canvass it thoroughly, we want also. 
No matter what part of the country you 
now are in, we can employ you there. 

In writing and making application for 
territory, it will save time to state in your 
first letter what territory you would prefer 
and your experience as a teacher, and 
also give two or three references to par- 
ties to whom we can write. 

If you are in earnest to take hold of 
canvassing for our journal, and make it 
a success, write to us, and we will give 
you terms. We want no drones nor half- 
hearted experimenters. 

&& Address all communications to the 


PUBLISHER OF NEW-ENGLAND Journat| 


oF Epucation, Boston, MAss. 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Our New Jersey Subscribers.—The large Hf, B, & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN 
list of subscribers coming to us from this State ' 


shows that there are wide-awake and progressive Manufacturers and Importers of 


teachers there. We shall be glad to publish from | Philosophical and Chemical 
week to week, educational news items from this 
APPARATUS, 


State, and we invite our subscribers there to send 
us in anything of general interest. Our agent, 161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mr. G. M. Powers, meets a warm welcome from 
these teachers, who seem to be hungering for just 
ooo | such a paper as this. 


“Silver Carols,” advertised in our columns, 


School | Ap paratus 
is said to be the latest and best day-school singi 


ough examination. We learn that it is meeting | Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and po 
for the practical illustration of the Ph — Scie have 

with a large sale, and that hundreds of schools | ate} made a GREAT REBUCTION IN PRICES. 

are now adopting it for use at the beginning of | ir catalogue of School Apoesuiae, designed particularly 

the new year. ‘or the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
|, improved construction. Several sets have been added 


Our friends who have been accustomed to ‘© @Ssist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
| for, and adopted by the Bost 
trade with Eben Shute, on Winter street, will find | “or jon Gramunar Schools. 


him in his new quarters, at No. 36 Bromfield. E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


street, to render and and the pices every making 
s to tt boo +is e for good workman: 
rayer and its Remarkable Answers,” may be from some of the most distinguished Pe nara pl Physics 
found on Mr. Shute’s counter. Call and see | all Geese ntry. 
| article wi warranted to as Db 
stock of Sabbath-school literature, besides. the description, tobe of horoughly 
" i ea nis. and worth the reputation w 
The last month to secure Art Union pic- el ES RITCHIE SONS have 
tures. Hundreds of letters from those receiving | held for over twenty years. 
them speak in the highest praise of them. nop, wil be guaranteed against 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 


Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. & TOMS been ats 

EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. Optioal and Acoustic instruments 

No. 1, Datty anp MonTHLy Recorp, Pocket Form. and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. | ing for importation. 


No. 2, MonTHLY AND Ygaarty Recorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for Manxfactor$ in Brookline, Mass. 
one year ;— jo Pages folio, $1.00. Office in Boston, 150 Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
No. 3, MonTHiy ARD, one card lasts a year. 1e:00 and 12:00 A. Mh a3 
No. 4, Montuiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 
5, | one ar lasts a term. 
3, 4, and 5 are Re showin apes roped 
in Deporaen, snd Scholarshi “4 price 
with envelopes, $ 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


DR. PAUL’S HEALTH-LIFT. — Framed 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, T, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP, 


FOR 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


4 At low Also 1001 German Novelties for Teachers 
149 Tremont Street thi price. 
sai Bromfield Street (near W. gt 


— ALso — 


FOR LADIES, 


610 Tremont Street, 


"DESKS and SEATS 
UNEQUALED FOR 
Comfort aud Durability. 
ka MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


HEALTH LIFT. 


2.000 REACTIONARY LIFTERS 
NOW IN USE, GIVING ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 


AT REDUCED RATES. 


| 
| 
| School Furniture. 
| 
| 
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Maynard & ee Writing Inks, 


0.000 ENTHUSIASTIC LIFTERS USING IT DAILY 
AT HOME AND OUR 100 AGENCIES. 


SEND FUR FULL PARTICULARS. 


HEALTH LIFT GO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
46 E. 14th ST.. 


Schools, Colleges, and all Business 
For Colleges, @ siness Purpose. 


UNRIVALED. 13 


iii 


Joseph Gillott’s 


STEEL PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
‘Traps Marx, idea Gillott’ s, ) descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW 
HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. 


Self-Inking Presses. 


‘“< DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Champion Self-Inker, $14 


Presse from 00 to 8110. Office 
com 85.00. 1800" sold, 
Ge. for splendid bx 
Cuts, &c. with beautifully illus- 
instructions for beginners. Alert 
Self-Inker, with iron stand. 


200 St. Boston 


White’s Furnace. 


PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR. 


An experience of bea ight 
years us in presen 
this to the public. 
It has more and heat- 
ing capacity than any other Fur- 
nace in the market. For ease of 


The surface is 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can be Pow: and surely 
removed. 4; 

Has a new combined ANTI- 

wit 

Patented Fune 15, 1875 and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by any serson, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
Viahpt with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 

Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
ings, furnished on lication. 


Oo. W. WHITE & 
3 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Children = Youth will be singing from this last, great- 
est, and best DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by July, 
1876, if sales imerease as rapidly during the comin six 


months im the 3ix months just passed, Adapted al- 
ready by hundreds of the beat schools in the country, and 
prouounced unequaled by the profession. $5 per jozen. 
Ask your bookse!ler for it, or send 30 cents for sample 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply 


and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Bo Matti &c. 
very at the ol 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


BUCKEYE BELL 
Established in 


Superior Bells of Coppe 


arranted. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cinciunaté. 


FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
4p VISITING CARDS, alii 10 varieties 


our inted on them all, sent pust-paid 
dae GRIN MAIL, upon receipt of 25 Cts. 

different designs for printing, sent with 

each new order. Ww. C. CANNON, 

46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 

(State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE "Manufactory, 


No. 73 Fulton Street. BOSTON. 


of experience and given tire satisfaction i 


every instance Purchasers of 
a hem. Send for Catalogue and Price 


F cautioned ” and 
School against nation 


G. WHITCOMB, 


4 
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{The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) q 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected ; 
and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. The oi 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND 
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OF EDUCATION. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


Bible Warehouse! 


38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


A WONDERFUL VARIETY OF 


BIBLES, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, PREVIOUS 
TO REMOVAL. 


FAMILY BIBLES, 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 
POCKET BIBLES, 


In every variety and style of Binding. In the windows may 
be seen at least one hundred different styles. Reduced prices 
jn plain figures. Teachers’ Bibles, with fullest Index, Con- 
cordance, Maps, References, etc., from §1. to $12.00. 
Pearl Bibles from 25 cents to $5.00. Non Bibles 
cents to $1000. Brevier Bibles from $1.00 to 

mall-Pica Bibles frem $1.25 to $20.00. Pica Bibles trom 
$2.00 to $2500 Family Bibles. Large quarto from $1.75 
to $75.00. ‘Testaments in great vari 

A gentleman well Severed with thie branch of business 
says this is undoubtedly largest assortment ever offered 
at any one store in hes 


D. LOTHBOP & CO., 
55 Importers and Publishers. 


FRAMES 


Having to purchase for our own use a large number of 
frames for oys Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 

55 N.-E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Agents Wanted. 
MARK TWAIN'S SKETCH BOOK, 


TRIUMPHANT!!! 


30,000 copies sold in 6 weeks. Now, Book A 
what's the use of wasting time on other books? This is the 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Embodying the most Approved Methods of Instruction; Indorsed by Leading Educators ; 
Used in t Best Schools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at the LOWEST PRICES. 


Harvey’s Readers and Spelle Eclectic Series of Geographies, Hepburn’ 8s Rhetoric, 
McGuffey’s Readers and Spelier, Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Venable’s U. 8S. History, Evans’s Geometry, 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, Eclectic Classical Series, Norton’s Physics, 
White’s Graded Scho | Arithmetics, Duffet’s French Method, Brown's Physiology, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons, Andrews’s Constitution of U. S., J ane eo 8 Logic, 
Harvey's E English Grammars, Gow’s Morals and Manners, halheimer’s tories. 
Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any aeasems. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The following prices are:—1. Price. Intropuction Price—For First introduction into schools where 


ffi t h fi 
duction. ELI Puice-For introduction into sehols i exchang lange forthe cresponding book other 
series in use in Ii. 
Norton’s of Physics, . ° - $1. 16 $ ‘84 68 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, ° 1.50 1.13 75 


* Have used Norton’s Philosophy a year, and regard it the most thorough work o the subject we have ever seen.””— 


Pror. G. State Normal, Castine, 
“ Have ordered the Physics for my classes the coming term. The book is indisputable evidence that the author is a good 


teacher.””—Cuas, A. Morgy, Deft. of Physics, Minn. State Nor mad. 

Norton’s Puysics or PHiLosopuy been adopted for the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chi 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, Des Moines, St. Paul, Omaha, Toledo, Dayton, — City, Minneapolis, Madison, Fariba' i 
Tepe &, Oshkosh, Providence, R. I., Worcester, Mass., Saco, Me., Portland, Me., etc. Fifteen State Nor- 
besi ao other Normal Schools, Colleges, Universities, and Private Schools. 


Schuyler’s Logic, . - $80 §$ .60 
** A masterpiece of intellectual research and no. W. dy Del. State Normal Univ. 
for Brown University, hapey = & of C tate University, College, Lombard Univer- 


sity, Baldwin University, University of 
Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene, ° $1.35 $1.00 .68 


“Taught a class of over one hundred in Brown’s Ph last spring, and found the book admirably adapted to class- 
for Ni Me., Des M Madi Burlington, Chillicothe, O., Pawtucket, 

ted for New Ci nmapolis, Belfast, Me. oines, ison, 
Rr‘ hg Pa., Lansing, Mich » Portsmouth, R. L., one hundred counties in Indiana, Missouri, Maryland, and Ken- 


tucky, and Normal Schools, Colleges, and Private Schools in every State in the Unign. 


Andrews’s Manual of the Constitution, . - $1.50 $1.13 

* Have introduced it, rap it the most oe ey text-book on the subject that has been published.”—G. W. 
ATHERTON, A.M., Pref onstitutional Law in Rutgers College. 

By all odds the Nation. 

Adopted for Ten State No and other Normal Schools, Colby University, Bowdoin ong Rutgers College, 
Antioch College, Marietta College, Fisk University, Baldwin University, Indiana State University, State Helene 
lowa State University, Ohio Wesleyan University, etc., etc., the Public High Schools of Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Provi- 


dence, Des Moines, Lawrence, Mass., Mass., etc. 
$.94 §$ .63 


Hepburn’s Rhetoric, . $1.25 
“ Hepburn’s Manual of Rhetoric is better fitted fora text-book then any work of the kind with which I am familiar. It 
is a decided advance upon works of old style.”—Dr. A. A. E. Tayior, D.D., Pres't University of Wooster 

“ It is enough to say that | like its plan and execution, and have concluded to try it in our next class.” —Rosr. ALLyn, 
D.D., Pres t Southern Normal University. 


Adopted for Miss. College, Southern il. Sesnel Universi rsity, Mich. State Agricultural College, Ohio icultural and 
Ky., St. Lawrence University, Wheeling Female College, Fort Wayne, ortiand, Or., O., etc., etc. 
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AMEIICAN PUBLISHING M. W. TEWEKSBURY, New-England Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 
GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the Pes 

EREMARKABLE We cordially invite the attention of all ee 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


"WZ ov will find this subject and these facts 
BVARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 
SEREV. Dr. Patton’s new work, 

A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 


of the 
. DEEPEST INTEREST. 

Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., well known both in 
New England and the West, has here made a yal- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church. Now 
is the time for Christian men and women to 
their names for our circular of terms. Fifty Cents 
will secure an Agent’s outfit. 

Address EBEN. SHUTE, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


THE WESTERN, 


Devoted to the Interests of 
LITERATURE, EDUCATION, AND ART. 
H. H. MORGAN, Editor. 

P. O. Box 2422, . . . St. Louis, Mo. 


Subscription, $2.00 per annum. Singie Copies, 20 cents. 
Clubs of five or more supplied at $1.50 a year ; an extra 
ur every ten 


TO SUBSCRIBERS.— ihe J Western will aim to 
sent the various intellectual interests of St. Louis, Pn 
addition to present in the form of original articles the best 
results in all fields of intellectual effort. It addresses itself 
to those who value thought upon subjects literary, educa- 
tional, or in the fine arts, and im addition to its articles will 
furnish each month reliable reviews of valuable books, liter- 
ary, scientific, and educational, together with notices of the 
more valuable articles in the leading 


magazines. 
TO ADVERTISERS.—/he Western will be found to be} ; 


one of the very best mediums for any advertisements intended 
to reach the more studious portion of the 

showing the range, extent, and nature of Zhe Western's 
circulation, will be sent on application. ssb 


To the Berean Series of International Lessons and Teachers’ Aids for 1876. The series are used by representative 
Snnday-schools of all denominations, and receive the warmest commendations from them. 


BEREAN SERIES. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL. Monthly. Single copy, | BEREAN LESSON LEAF. Quarterly. 20 cts. per year. 
© guste pes yous. Clubs of six and over to one address, | pjCTURE LESSON PAPER. Monthly. 26cts. “ 


BEREAN L! LESSON LEAF. Monthly. 5% cts. peryear. | BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER. Quarterly. $4.00 “ 


Containing Lessons for 1876. Per copy, 40 cents. 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


THE LESSON COMPEND, 18760 
WHEDON’S COMMENTARY, Old Testament. = 3 and 4 Each . 
do. do. New Testament. Vol. 3 ...- 


THE CLASS. 
Monthly. “ For the advanced ranks of Sunday-school Workers.” ........0.:seseeeeeececeseees Pees cece Per year, $1 50 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


Pd The subscription prices given above include the postage, which the Publishers are required to prepay. 


F Address, for New England, : 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, ay J. P. MAGEE, Agent, 
805 Broadway, New York. soe 88 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 
AT 9 O'CLOCK, 


ARTISTS MATERIALS. ‘SCHOOL BEGINS TEACHERS 


RTISTS’ (MATERIALS vs >. =| would suey be on time, they must have a Watch that they 


lean de upon. You can find all kinds of reliable tim 
No. 594 IMPORTERS, | Next North kee ri 
pers at lowest prices at BEALS & JONES'S, No. 11 
Washington St. | BOSTON. Globe Theatre. Miix Sr., three doors from Hawley St. WATCH RE. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, | PAIRING d I best 

Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and A asscriment of J. EW ELRY, on the = revel Auttons 
most approved designs. 

lopes, &c. orders, by mail or| Everything new. 49 2 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, known to the lic since 

made THES MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 

Wast Trov, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalegues 
. MWe Agencies. 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, %, 


just on wamted.”” Samples se mail on the receipt 
Of 18 conta, by JOHN TOGERS, Gloucester Masa 


TEACHERS FOR mp SCHOOLS.—Many 
country schools open about this time. 
Teachers should a: once to the NEW 
NGLAND BUREAU ah ED CATION, 16 Hawley 
Boston. No for 


with teachers. SNOW, 


express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 2z 
SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. Penny. Songs 
receive prompt attention. 45 MRS. G. SORDMAN, Melrose, Mass. 
ies NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
CULES SAND MED. \ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 


All orders by mail 1418 Chestnut —e Iphi 
79 Nassau New York. Desi to meet the wants of Clergyme 
ers, Business Men, and all classes of a nr Students. 


| Attention to Conversation and Orat as well as to Vocal 
a, Sane, and Recitation Chartered ered March, 1875. 


RILL-BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
sexes admitted. Next term opens 


The vital facts. No lumber iplomas. 
By AM. Yor sale by HAMMETT, 97 Monday, 
Brattle Street, Boston. SHOEMAKER SA M., Principal 


Schoal-Book Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS: 
Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive Drawing, 
(In Four Series—Manuai with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
Cornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of CNSHAN. or 


or ‘HA YES, 
22 Haw.ey STREET, BOSTON. 


( yLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetic: ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 
ABRAM BROWN, T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


CRIBNER ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
Publications. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 
The National Standard Text-Books : 


Guyot’s ies. 


eldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, | 
Cooley’s Physica. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Lhavorite schovt Leat-Books. 


(POWPERTHWAIT & Cb.'S 
EDucATIONAL 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


FREE.— Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, )\ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,) 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


H. M. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand Street, New York. 


GIN BROTHERS ** 


PUBLISH 
OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two num 
ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris- 
ing a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 
Goodwin's, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 
tures; Text-Books oetry Prose (Bur 
and Bacon). 


Music Read Charts Mason Richbers, 
Sharland, 


KINDERGARTEN, 


And Training School for Kindergarten 
Teachers. 

The Training School for Kindergarten Teachers, with a 
Model Kindergarten and Intermediate Class, reopens No- 
vember 1, at 1266 and 1268 Broadway, between Thirty- 

ROF. 
Mus, RRAUS-BORLTE, } 

N. B.—Mrs. KRAUS-BOELTE isa pupil and co-worker 
of Froebel’s widow, with an experience of seventeen years in 
Germany, England, and America; and Pror. KRAUS a 
disciple of the Pestalozzi Diesterweg Froebel School, for 
many years connected with the Bureau of Education in 
Washington, D. C 

An ve bch and skillful teacher of music will give class- 
instruction on the Piano in the Intermediate Class, accord- 
ing to the system. 52 zz 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the Jest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ELocuTion the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Psrersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is recom- 


ee A ts will be 
or - at PE ERSILEA’S 


Address, 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 152% 
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